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Training for College Teachers 


By LEON BURR RICHARDSON 


Desirable Types of Graduate Training for Prospective 
College Teachers 


S WE consider the development 
of the American college we 
find that until recent times 

the prospective teacher either was self- 
taught or was a graduate of the school 
of theology. No one, I suppose, would 
recommend either of these methods as 
a suitable preparation for the college 
teacher of today, although, perhaps, 
for the teacher of the olden time the 
theological course was not so ineffec- 
tive a preparation as we sometimes 
think. With the growth of learning 
and the advent of higher require- 
ments, American students began to 
seek the German universities to meet 
the new demands. They brought back 
with them a specialized type of schol- 
arship little known before, and with it 
sometimes a real, sometimes an appar- 
ent, superiority, highly prized by the 
possessor and regarded by his col- 
leagues, who were not thus trained, 
with some measure of awe. So when 
we began to develop graduate instruc- 
tion of our own, there was little ques- 
tion concerning the model which 
should be followed, and not much 
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study of the proper articulation of the 
new institution with the old. 

A graduate school modeled upon 
the German educational theory was 
grafted upon the college, which was 
mainly English in its origin and spirit; 
and the arrangement was made to fit 
despite certain incongruities in the 
parts thus welded together. Asa re- 
sult, we have now reached the point at 
which training for college teaching 
must generally follow the closely 
marked path set by a graduate school 
based upon the German ideal. 

Criticism of this institution is per- 
haps accepted with less patience than 
that of any other portion of our edu- 
cational system. There is some ex- 
cuse for that attitude in the fact that 
such criticism is often ill founded. In 
other cases, in which more basis for 
complaint exists, the attack goes to 
such extremes as largely to defeat its 
own ends. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that even-measured and well- 
considered criticism of the essential 
theory and of the operation of the 
graduate school is received with a 
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degree of impatience and touchiness 
that is not exhibited by those in charge 
of other branches of our educational 
system. Just as the extreme advocate 
of our present prohibitory system is 
likely to regard all who look with 
some doubt upon its efficiency as bad 
men, desirous of achieving immoral 
ends, so some of those who have our 
graduate schools in charge seem to 
look upon those who question the en- 
tire soundness of the system as indi- 
viduals desirous of bringing all true 
scholarship into contempt. Therefore, 
he who thus ventures to criticize the 
school as it is must reconcile himself 
to the fact that his motives are sure 
to be questioned and his competency 
subjected to attack. 


OREOVER, there is much 
that is good to be said of the 
school. The individual who passes its 
courses and who receives its highest 
honors is fairly sure to be competent 
in his command of the subject-matter 
of his specialty. It may be that his 
information has been acquired without 
enthusiasm, as a means to an end; it 
may be that he is learned within nar- 
row limits; it may be that his range of 
general information and interest is 
lamentably deficient, but he is thor- 
oughly conversant with his specialty. 
Upon receiving his degree he prob- 
ably knows more about it than he ever 
will again. 

It is not a small matter for col- 
leges to be able to rely upon this war- 
rant of specialized knowledge. The 
teacher of former days was not so 
likely to be deficient in this respect 
as we sometimes think; but it was 
possible—and in fact it often hap- 
pened—that individuals utterly lack- 
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ing in their actual knowledge wormed 
their way into college faculties and 
retained their position there for life, 
highly to the detriment of the institu- 
tions which they were supposed to 
serve. That this situation is no longer 
so common as it used to be should be 
placed to the credit of the graduate 
schools. The general elevation in the 
level of college instruction is to be 
ascribed to that cause. 

Nevertheless, an examination of the 
theory of these schools as the training 
ground for college teachers leaves us 
with a sense that there is something 
about that training which is incom- 
plete. In essence they are institutions 
whose primary purpose is the advance 
of human knowledge, seats where pro- 
ductive scholarship may have free 
play. That is a noble aim and one 
which should be encouraged in every 
practicable way. But as a matter of 
fact, these institutions, in practice, 
serve mainly as training schools for 
college teachers. The majority of 
their students have almost exclusively 
in mind the aim of preparing them- 
selves for that occupation and of 
securing positions as a result of their 
training. To that extent the institu- 
tion is really a specialized professional 
school. So far as I know, it is the 
only type of professional school in 
existence which centers its attention 
solely upon one facter in the training 
of the student to the exclusion of all 
others. Of course, if the assumption 
is made, and it frequently is, that any- 
one who knows is thereby a competent 
teacher, there is no point to the objec- 
tion just raised; but no one who 
observes college teaching critically 1s 
likely to fall into that error. Even 
the one aim of the school, scholarship 
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in the productive sense, is not always 
in any real degree attained. 

Too often we observe the freshly 
pledged Doctor of Philosophy who 
has laboriously compiled his thesis, 
passed his examination, and received 
his degree, rejoicing in the jubilant 
resolution that never again will he 
voluntarily subject himself to the per- 
formance of such a task. The degree 
and the job to be secured as a result 
of it are the sole ends which he has 
had in mind. But if we assume that 
the true scholarly point of view is 
really attained, what are the defi- 
cencies which may be observed in 
graduate-school training as it exists? 

I should reckon as the first of them 
the character of the students which 
the institution attracts. Of course we 
find in every such school a splendid 
group of men and women, thoroughly 
alert, thoroughly enthusiastic, alive to 
the possibilities of the problems upon 
which they are engaged, themselves 
active contributors to the solution of 
them. Such men and women profit 
by any institution of higher instruc- 
tion, however conducted; they need 
mainly to be given opportunity to 
work under competent advice, and 
then to be left alone. But as I have 
observed undergraduate students who 
are looking toward advanced degrees 
and those who are already engaged in 
the work of the school, I have been 
impressed by the number among 
them who, with almost painful indus- 
try, meticulously perform assigned 
tasks; who work endlessly in the at- 
tainment of a prescribed end; who 
devote all the intelligence with which 
they are endowed to the solution of 
the problems before them; but who, 
nevertheless, are hopelessly unin- 
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spired, hopelessly plodding in their 
mental processes, hopelessly immune 
to any real inspiration. The worst of 
them are, of course, detected early in 
their course by graduate faculties and 
deflected from their purpose; but 
many go on and, by dint of industry, 
patience, and uncomplaining good 
humor, attain results which really are 
highly creditable, considering what 
these men are. They make good re- 
search workers in matters of routine; 
they may even achieve independent 
results in restricted fields; but as 
teachers they so lack the fundamental 
characteristics of native capacity for 
the calling that they will never arise 
above a low level of mediocrity. Of 
such groups of men and women, too 
many of the recruits of our faculties 
are representatives. 

On the other hand, it is the tes- 
timony of those who endeavor to 
interest in the career of the college 
teacher those undergraduates who 
give promise of the qualities required 
for that work that the character of 
the training required for the position 
often acts as a most powerful deter- 
rent. It is not that teaching fails to 
appeal to them as a profession; they 
express themselves as attracted by it. 
It is not that they are repelled by 
the labor involved in preparation, for 
their industry is beyond question. It 
is rather that they look at the future 
with a clearness of vision that is rather 
disconcerting. They see the course 
prescribed for them for the three or 
more years to come as essentially nar- 
row and unattractive; they fear to 
lose by it some of the range of vision 
and wideness of interest which they 
regard as the goal for their intellec- 
tual life. 
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Intensity along narrow lines—is 
that really the very best preparation 
for the teacher of undergraduate 
students? Is it essential that such a 
teacher “should have made some con- 
tribution to the advance of human 
knowledge”? Is the life which is re- 
quired by the graduate-school course 
the life which is most advantageous 
for the embryo teacher? The steady 
accumulation of knowledge is good, 
if it is basic, fundamental knowledge, 
acquired for itself alone. But is it of 
much value if laboriously stored away 
for the test of an examination? 


OW many members of the grad- 
uate faculties can pass the ex- 
aminations which they themselves set, 
beyond that part of it relating to their 
own particular field? How much of 
that which they once amassed as they 
approached their own doctorate have 
they since rejected as excess baggage, 
readily to be obtained from books if 
the necessity arises? Perhaps it is well 
for an individual to have amassed at 
some one time a great body of facts, 
later to be forgotten, but is time spent 
for that purpose the best use of the 
period of training for college teach- 
ing? Examinations to test that com- 
petence of the individual we must 
have, but does our present system 
overemphasize the control of detailed 
fact and sometimes fail to give us in- 
formation as to the mastery of the 
student of the broad genera! principles 
of his chosen subject, of his command 
over the relationship of knowledge, 
of his ability to use for himself in 
an independent way that which he 
has acquired? | 
No doubt, examinations of the 
proper type are given and, so far as 
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they conform to these requirements, 
are fit and satisfactory tests; but | 
have seen many which have no claim 
to be more than tests of the remem- 
brance by the student of a great mass 
of unrelated facts. There is no ques- 
tion that he who is preparing for the 
career of a college teacher should be 
given the opportunity to engage in 
some problem of research. But is it 
necessary or desirable that he should 
be obliged to produce results of a posi- 
tive character? Suppose someone pub- 
lishes similar material ahead of him. 
Does that in ary real way lessen his 
credit, and should it deprive him of 
the end for which he strove? Is there 
any reason why he should be com- 
pelled to publish, often at an expense 
he can ill afford, material which is not 
regarded as worthy of publication 
through the regular channels? Does 
the mere fact of publication make him 
a better teacher? 

How far are the requirements for 
the Doctor’s degree dictated by the 
desire of the university to make an 
impressive showing in relation to its 
competitors, and how far are they de- 
signed for the real interest of the stu- 
dent himself? These questions admit 
of various answers, but not in all cases 
are the answers those which are en- 
tirely satisfactory when we regard the 
graduate school as a training ground 
for college teachers. 

A most serious question deals with 
the way in which the student passes 
his time during these preparatory 
years. It would seem reasonable that 
the period should be one of mental 
enlargement, of contacts with diverse 
lines of thought, of sufficient leisure to 
pursue varied intellectual interests 
and hobbies which the individual may 
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have formed. As a matter of fact, it 
is generally the period of most intense 
specialized activity which the student 
experiences during his entire life. All 
his thoughts are focused to one end. 
I have never observed such con- 
centrated work, extended through un- 
reasonably long hours of the day and 
night, as was carried on by the stu- 
dents of chemistry in the graduate 
school with which at one time I was 
familiar. I presume that that state- 
ment is equally true of those who were 
pursuing other subjects. There was 
little or no opportunity for outside 
activities; association was largely con- 
fined to other students with the same 
interests; and conversation, beyond 
the ordinary play of banter, was very 
largely devoted to the subject-matter 
of that particular specialty. It may 
be true that such intense application 
is necessary to attain the desired end, 
but I am not at all sure that better 
teachers of chemistry were produced 
by that method than by one in which 
less concentrated attention is paid to 
science and more to matters of general 
intellectual import. In the hurry and 
bustle of the day, leisurely living, 
meditation, and synthesis were quite 
impossible. The pace was maintained 
because it was the necessary pace of 
the group; but even then, while fol- 
lowing it, there seemed to me to be 
notable and avoidable deficiencies in 
the equipment for college teaching 
which that group was receiving. 


T might be thought that actual 
teaching experience would be con- 
sidered highly desirable as a part of 
the graduate-school course. It is true 
that positions as assistants in the rou- 
tine of the university are available and 
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that the more impecunious of the stu- 
dents are glad to supplement other 
income by work of this character. 
Often these positions do offer oppor- 
tunities for valuable experience with 
undergraduates; but in some cases, 
such as readers, there is little of im- 
portance beyond the financial remu- 
neration to be gained from them. 
Curious as it may seem, however, such 
positions are not regarded officially as 
contributing toward the preparation 
of the graduate student for his future 
calling. In fact, time thus spent is in 
no way effective toward the attain- 
ment of the end which the student 
sets for himself in the university: he 
must devote a longer period to his 
preparation if time is to be taken from 
what is considered real graduate work 
for the performance of the tasks of 
teaching. Any advantage which may 
be gained by the student is thus 
merely incidental, and is a result of 
his poverty, which places him more or 
less at the mercy of the institution as 
a cheaply paid laborer. The graduate 
school can hardly claim it as an asset 
in its work. 

Most serious as a defect in graduate 
training is the loss of a sense of pro- 
portion often experienced by those 
who are subject to its ministrations. 
That result is quite natural from the 
intensive character of its work. I am 
not among those who would cast ridi- 
cule, as is often done, upon the sub- 
jects of many of the Doctors’ theses 
which come from our universities. In 
general, these titles seem absurd only 
to those whose somewhat limited 
range of knowledge and intellectual 
sympathies make them incompetent 
to judge. Any knowledge is worth 
while, although not always worth the 
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dignity of print. Therefore, if an in- 
dividual struggles through two labo- 
rious years to solve some minor point 
in the internal economy of the earth- 
worm, I am ready with congratula- 
tions, although my personal interest 
in earthworms is of the slightest. But 
no man can work so long and so in- 
tently without the tendency coming 
upon him to magnify his subject, 
without earthworms rising in his esti- 
mation to the status of pythons, with- 
out their pre-empting in his mind a 
position far beyond their true deserts. 
As long as he is intent upon a particu- 
lar problem, perhaps his high estimate 
of its importance is an asset, for few 
men do well a thing regarded by them 
as insignificant in its bearings. But 
when he comes into the world with his 
discovery, when he attempts to impose 
his view of earthworms upon thinking 
or unthinking men, and particularly 
upon a class of college undergradu- 
ates, his point of view is likely to 
prove a handicap to his effectiveness. 
After all, earthworms are earth- 
worms, and will remain so despite all 
we may learn about them. 

The failure to preserve a proper 
sense of proportion is the most serious 
defect to be encountered in those who 
have just emerged from the graduate 
schools. It is least evident in the bril- 
liant man with a sense of humor. His 
balance prevents him from forming 
an overestimate of the importance of 
his efforts, and a sense of humor is 
but another name for an acute per- 
ception of proportion or the lack of it. 
It is at its worst in the earnest, labo- 
rious, uninspired individual who be- 
comes goggle-eyed when the name 
“research” is mentioned and who as- 
sumes an attitude of reverence toward 
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his own work as a matter of protection 
to veil his consciousness of his own in- 
significance. But in whatever form it 
is exhibited, such a failure is almost 
fatal to success in the work of college 
teaching. Until it is overcome, and it 
usually is in some measure in the lapse 
of time, such a mentally warped indi- 
vidual is often more of a liability than 
an asset to the college which he serves. 


THER defects of the graduate 
school might be recounted did 
time permit. They have long been 
recognized, and in recent years the in- 
stitution has been under serious attack. 
I do not see, however, that these 
attacks have had any particular result, 
that the authorities of the school have 
much modified their methods as a re- 
sult of them, or that college executives 
who express their impatience with the 
system have in most cases become 
eager to substitute other requirements 
in candidates for their faculties than 
the possession of the Doctor’s degree. 
In fact, progress in the only direction 
for modification which seems to be 
much mooted at the present time 
would in my mind make the situation 
worse. I refer to the imposition upon 
college teachers of requirements for 
work in education. 

I am not of the number of those 
who are contemptuous of schools of 
teaching or of departments of educa- 
tion in our colleges and universities. 
Very frequently teachers of such sub- 
jects are regarded with little consid- 
eration by their colleagues of other 
departments, and schools of teaching 
are looked upon with some measure 
of contempt by the other graduate 
branches of the university. There is 
little reason for this scornful frame of 
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mind. It is true that efficiency in 
teaching comes, in the main, from the 
innate qualities of the teacher; but, 
nevertheless, even those best fitted for 
the work can learn much from those 
of experience in its activities. It is 
true that the professors of education 
have developed a technical jargon 
which means little to those not accus- 
tomed to it, and is regarded by them 
with some amusement; but every field 
of knowledge has a jargon of its own. 
It is also true that extremists in the 
departments of pedagogy carry their 
claims for the efficiency of their proc- 
esses far beyond the bounds of reason, 
a habit not uncommon in any field. 
My objection is not to the work 
itself, if conducted by men who com- 
‘bine enthusiasm with good sense, but 
to the method by which such work 
is imposed upon the student who is 
subject to its influence. It seems to 
me that one of the great faults of our 
educational structure is the system of 
credits to which we have become so 
slavishly attached. We seem to do 
nothing in all stages of our training 
without assigning to the individual 
who has barely met our standards, 
credits, points, grades, for the accom- 
plishment of the work. These points 
are placed at the credit of the indi- 
vidual on the books of the institution 
very much as money is placed to his 
account in the bank, with the differ- 
ence only that he may draw upon 
them indefinitely without exhausting 
the store. The result is that the stu- 
dent regards his progress in terms of 
points. If he accumulates one hundred 
of the one hundred twenty required 
for a college degree, he regards him- 
self as five-sixths educated and has 
statistical evidence to prove it. 
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I have never found anyone who was 
willing to defend the theoretical basis 
of this system; but aside from the at- 
tempts of a few institutions to install 
comprehensive examinations as a re- 
quirement for the degree, with the 
purpose of discovering whether the 
student really knows anything, noth- 
ing is done to remedy the situation. 


HE system of credits seems at 

its worst in the field of educa- 
tion. Under the control of a central- 
izing authority with legal powers for 
enforcing its decrees, standards based 
on these credits are adopted in most 
of our states which must be met before 
a candidate for a position in the public 
schools has any possibility of success. 
Sometimes similar standards are set 
up for advancement, either in rank or 
salary. Asa result our schools of edu- 
cation are crowded, particularly dur- 
ing summer months, with teachers 
whose sole purpose is the attainment 
of such credits as will make their 
future more secure. In some ways 
these earnest seekers present a pathetic 
spectacle. Not that they do not profit 
in a degree from the experience; but 
their attitude of passive acceptance of 
what they are told, and their vision 
centered so directly on the credits, or 
perhaps the degrees, which is the main 
goal of their efforts, make the work 
less valuable than it ought to be; and 
their point of view modifies the whole 
outlook of the institution for the 
worse. Perhaps the standard of teach- 
ing in the public schools has improved 
as a result of these requirements, but 
it is doubtful if the results are com- 
mensurate with the expectations of 
those by whom the system is imposed. 
It is an interesting commentary, at 
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any rate, on its entire validity that the 
best private institutions, whose salary 
scales enable them to secure the most 
proficient teachers, make no require- 
ments of their faculties for work in 
education. 

Whatever may be the effect of such 
requirements in the lower schools, an 
extension of it to the colleges must be 
regarded as of very uncertain value. 
There is at this time danger that such 
a result may be brought about by fiat 
from above in the case of institutions 
under public control. In particular, 
the junior college offers a tempting 
opportunity for the imposition of such 
requirements as these—a movement 
which, if successful, will contribute 
still more to make the work of the in- 
stitution what it already tends to be: 
an extension of secondary training 
rather than the beginning of college. 

The objections to the existing prep- 
aration for college teaching are valid 
enough; but in the attempt to im- 
prove the situation, it is doubtful if 
much can be accomplished by require- 
ments of this order. To the present 
mistaken notion that the university 
doctorate has more than a limited 
significance in giving evidence of the 
capacity of the applicant for college 
positions, we merely superimpose an- 
other mistaken notion that educational 
credits tell us much concerning the 
teaching ability of the candidate. We 
already pay too much attention to 
data merely formal in its character. 
An increase of it does not seem to me 
materially to help the situation. So, 
if the remedy for defects in the learn- 
ing of the prospective teacher is to be 
sought by increased requirements in 
education, we would do better to leave 
matters as they are. 
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HAVE occupied so much of my 

time in the discussion of apparent 
defects in the training of college teach- 
ers that I have little left for my topic, 
“Desirable Types of Graduate Train- 
ing for Prospective College Teach- 
ers.” Perhaps that is well, for I have 
little hope that the type of institution 
I have in mind will ever be estab- 
lished. It would be based on the 
hitherto unused principle that an insti- 
tution for training college teachers 
should be designed primarily for that 
specific purpose—not merely one 
branch of it, but the purpose as a 
whole. Differences might exist be- 
tween various individuals as to the de- 
tails of the plan by which that might 
best be done, but the formulation of 
that basic aim would in itself do much 
to change the emphasis of the institu- 
tion for the better. It should be no 
inferior branch of the university for 
the purpose of furnishing a cheap 
“teacher’s degree,” but should require 
at least equal time to that now devoted 
to the attainment of the doctorate. 

A careful selective process should 
be applied to candidates for admission, 
with collegiate rank as only one of a 
number of considerations to be borne 
in mind. Of course, students of low 
mental capacity, as indicated by these 
grades, would not be admitted; but 
neither would the student of appar- 
ently high scholastic attainment whose 
rank was acquired by plodding indus- 
try without much trace of originality 
or inspiration and who has given little 
evidence of possessing a marked and 
attractive personality of his own. 

In other words, the school should 
select only those who, from all avail- 
able data to be secured, give evidence 
of capacity to teach. Instruction in 
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the specialty of the individual should 
be thorough; it should pay much at- 
tention to fundamental principles, to 
relationships, to the general bearings 
of the subject, and less, perhaps, than 
is now commonly the case, to details 
of fact. Every student should be 
required to enter upon the work of 
research; he should test his capacity 
for and interest in such lines of activ- 
ity. However, no requirement that 
a positive result must be obtained 
should be imposed, and no publication 
should be demanded, or even allowed, 
unless the results were obviously 
worth the while. The course should 
be sufficiently elastic so that the indi- 
vidual in whom the research instinct 
is seen to develop may have abundant 
opportunity for that branch of work, 
while his companion, who may be less 
attracted by such work, should be 
given the opportunity to devote more 
attention to other, and to him more 
agreeable, phases of the subject. 

Work in education should not be 
neglected, although formal require- 
ments of credits, with the idea that 
such credits have much real meaning, 
should be eliminated. Work in prac- 
tice teaching should be provided; and 
such work should be a definite part of 
the course, not merely a refuge for 
the impecunious to pay a part of their 
expenses, at a positive loss in the 
time required for the completion of 
their training. 

Highly important would be the 
character of the faculty of such an 
institution. Its members must be men 
thoroughly in sympathy with the fun- 
damental purpose of the school and 
willing to make their own efforts con- 
form to the common end. It would 
be necessary for them to sacrifice, to a 
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certain extent, their scholarly prestige 
through relative lack of unpaid labor- 
ers (such as candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy often are). 
At the end an examination covering 
the field of specialization should be 
given, which should be searching in 
its test of the command of the student 
over general principles and his ability 
to apply them intelligently and inde- 
pendently to specific problems, but 
which should not, perhaps, concern 
itself much with a mass of detail. 
A degree, I suppose, would have to 
be given; but obviously it ought not 
to be that of Doctor of Philosophy. 


HE actual educational process 

of the institution, in a technical 
sense, should not constitute the whole 
of its activity. Living conditions 
should be comfortable, although not 
extravagant, and should be shared by 
all. The scattering of the students 
through the university town, in cheap 
and barren lodgings, should be 
avoided; the hasty gobbling of food 
merely for nutritive purposes in cafe- 
terias and restaurants should likewise 
be under the ban. The group of va- 
ried interests should capitalize the 
attainments of each, to the advantage 
of all. Comfortable and attractive 
common living-rooms should be pro- 
vided. The student should be en- 
couraged to use them, with sufficient 
leisure at his disposal so that such 
reasonable use of time would not bring 
upon the individual the guilty feeling 
that he was stealing from the all- 
important work of the day. Dining 
should be in common, with due re- 
gard to the amenities of life. Range 
of interest should be cultivated, not 
by precept, but by exposure to the 
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opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with many things. 

Relieved of the necessity of “mak- 
ing a positive contribution to knowl- 
edge,” the student should have the 
leisure to develop his mentality along 
lines occasionally quite diverse from 
his main interest. He would not, 
as a result, so much advance human 
knowledge; but he would come into 
2 position whereby he would be bet- 
ter fitted to advance the interests of 
the undergraduate students whom 
later he is to teach. Range of interest, 
mental alertness, activity, should be 
important ends, in addition to compe- 
tence in the chosen specialty of the 
student. To test the former of these 
desirable requirements, I would have 
as an essential part of the final exami- 
nation a searching test, in part of the 
objective variety, not to be prepared 
for by any process of cramming, but 
only by the tastes formed by the stu- 
dent and by the information he had 
gained as a result of these tastes in his 
undergraduate and university days. 
From evidence thus acquired and 
from their acquaintance with his activ- 
ities through the years of graduate 
training, the faculty of the institution 
should be thoroughly conversant with 
the qualities of their graduates and 
should definitely be able to inform 
those who are looking for recruits to 
college positions of the characteristics 
of each graduate as a whole. 


AM aware that the product of 

such a school would be looked 
upon by the proponent of the graduate 
training of today with a large measure 
of scorn and dismissed from considera- 
tion as a dilettante. If by the word 
“dilettante” we mean an individual 
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of extremely superficial acquirements, 
too indolent really to do any serious 
study, the outcome certainly would be 
undesirable. If the system which I 
have outlined is strictly followed, 
superficiality would not be effective 
even in permitting the individual to 
meet successfully the tests of the 
school itself, to say nothing of ena- 
bling him to secure a desirable position 
as ateacher. As to laziness, I do not 
know that a man thus trained is more 
likely to be indolent in the actual work 
of teaching than is the product of the 
present system. I should even expect 
as much scholarly productivity from 
him, if such productivity was allowed 
to rise from innate interest rather than 
from a demand of the authorities of 
the institution for so many square feet 
of printed material each year. 

It must be remembered that the 
system which I advocate is not, in all 
respects, untried. In certain of its 
aspects the scheme bears a resemblance 
to the system in vogue at Oxford and 
Cambridge, although in it there are 
radical modifications both of the pur- 
pose and of the methods of those uni- 
versities. The success of the Rhodes 
scholars as teachers in American col- 
leges is not a matter of doubt. So 
much is it the case that some of our in- 
stitutions are recommending prospec- 
tive teachers to prepare themselves 
for the calling by study at these old 
English seats of learning rather than 
at the American graduate schools; and 
the results, in general, are eminently 
satisfactory. 

It is not to be understood that I am 
suggesting this type of instruction as 
a substitute for the present graduate 
school, but rather as an addition to it. 
I think it is true that we have more 
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graduate schools of the normal variety 
than we need or can profitably main- 
tain, and some of them might to ad- 
vantage be converted into institutions 
of the newer type. But the entire 
disappearance of the institution would 
be a calamity indeed. In training men 
who look forward to a career of pure 
research, in training teachers for such 
men, in enabling scholars of eminence 
to extend their activities and their 
influence by gathering groups of dis- 
ciples who work toward a common 
end, it is doing a work that is wholly 
admirable. It is only in the training 
of college teachers that it is justly 
subject to complaint. Nor would I 
exclude the man trained in such insti- 
tutions from the faculties of our 
undergraduate colleges. Many born 
teachers come from these schools, and 
the college is only too glad to get the 
born teacher whatever his origin may 
be. Even the narrow specialist has 
his place in the college; and he should 
be secured for that place, where he 
would be happy, useful, and efficient, 


- but not for the place of elementary 


instruction, for which he has few qual- 
ifications. If to these men, and on a 
position of entire parity with them, we 
could add to the college faculty indi- 
viduals trained along the lines which 
I have mentioned, it is my conviction 
that the efficiency of the institution 
would be immeasurably improved. 
The scheme which I have been 
outlining is a dream, although I do 
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not think it to be a fanciful one. Too 
many obstacles stand in its way to 
hope for its introduction in the uni- 
versity of today. It would be an 
expensive undertaking, requiring a 
large endowment, although I can con- 
ceive of no more profitable investment 
of money toward educational progress 
than this would be. It would be diffi- 
cult to secure for it a faculty which 
would be scholastically competent for 
the work and which would enter 
whole-heartedly into the spirit of the 
enterprise. 

The institution would, in its first 
years, at any rate, enjoy but small 
measure of favor among educational 
leaders and bring to the university 
which founded it but little of the pres- 
tige which the conventional graduate 
school is supposed to supply. It would 
be obliged to encounter the ridicule 
and scorn of the more conservative of 
many educational leaders, and ridicule 
is always much harder to meet than 
is argument. And finally, college 
executives, constitutionally timid of 
lowering the “scholarly tone” of their 
institutions, however much they may 
object to the training which candidates 
for faculty positions at present receive, 
would hesitate to break away from the 
allurements of the Ph.D. degree. So, 
as I have said, the idea is but a dream. 
But if the dream should come true, I 
can conceive of no project which 
would be of such promise for the im- 


provement of the liberal college. 
[Vol. I, No. 8] 
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Are Classes Too Large? 


By EARL HUDELSON 


The Largest Single Item in Educational Expense Is the Cost of Instruction, 
and the Biggest Single Factor in Such Cost Is the Size of Classes 


HE problem of class-size, like 
most of the other educational 
problems in the University of 
Minnesota, grows out of the unwill- 
ingness of those in authority, as ad- 
ministrators of a public tax-supported 
institution, to set an arbitrary limit on 
the number and caliber of the young 
men and women whom they will ac- 
cept as students. They believe that 
they will better fulfill the purpose 
which state universities were estab- 
lished and are maintained to accom- 
plish by accepting the graduates of 
the high schools and adapting the 
offerings of the university to their va- 
rious abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 
This liberal conception of their 
function has greatly complicated the 
problems of organization and admin- 
istration. As long as higher education 
was believed to be a special privilege 
of the intellectually elect, college ad- 
ministration was relatively simple and 
inexpensive; but the increasing com- 
plexity of American society with its 
intense competition and high speciali- 
zation has brought home the fact that 
intellectuality is only one of the many 
elements of success in a democracy. 
Higher education has come to be 
looked upon as the rightful privilege 
of all who can benefit by it. 
This has created two serious prob- 
lems. First, there has in recent years 
been a tremendous growth in college 


enrollment, in itself necessitating a 
corresponding increase in the admin- 
istrative and teaching staffs and in the 
number of classrooms. This is the 
simpler of the two problems because 
it is the more obvious. Trebling the 
number of students at the University 
of Minnesota, however, more than 
trebles the obligations, for every in- 
crease brings to the campus a wider 
and wider range of abilities, inter- 
ests, and needs. To satisfy these a 
wider and wider choice of courses 
must be offered. Large numbers of 
students still take the same basic 
courses as Freshmen and Sophomores, 
but as they go on into the highly 
specialized technical and professional 
training of the upper years, the classes 
necessarily become smaller and, there- 
fore, more expensive. Yet the aim of 
a true university would be defeated if 
each advanced student were not per- 
mitted to pursue his special interests 
and to satisfy his needs. 

The customary way of meeting 
increased enrollment at the University 
of Minnesota has been to organize 
more sections and to employ addi- 
tional teachers; but, when growth in 
enrollment began to exceed the finan- 
cial means of the University, new econ- 
omies had to be devised. The natural 
solution in such an emergency was to 
increase the size of the present classes. 
Though this was meant to be a tempo- 
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rary measure, the continued growth in 
enrollment has made this emergency 
policy a necessity. Under present 
standards of educational support, the 
only way the administrators of the 
University have yet found to provide 
adequate specialized training for the 
small groups of upperclassmen is to 
offer some of the required basic 
courses of the first two years to large 
classes of students. 

The effect of this enforced policy 
upon the students caused deep con- 
cern. While this device was an im- 
mediate economy, the fear that it 
might in the long run prove to be a 
loss to the students troubled some 
of the teachers. All of the faculty 
and a thousand representative stu- 
dents were canvassed for their opinions 
on the relative efficiency of small, 
medium-sized, and large classes. The 
majority of both faculty members and 
students preferred small or medium- 
sized sections. They believed that 
large classes prevented the close per- 
sonal relations between student and 
teacher which they considered desir- 
able. They admitted, however, that 
the teachers of large classes were 
managing to hold conferences with all 
the students who requested them. 

Both faculty members and students 
also thought that the marks suffered 
in large classes. A comparison of 
marks for a period of six years was 
therefore made in the smallest and 
largest sections of several courses 
taken each year by large numbers of 
students. Contrary to popular belief, 
the marks ran slightly higher in the 
big classes. 

Desiring yet more evidence, the 
University six years ago began a 
series of controlled class-size experi- 
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ments which is still going on. The 
seventy-three separate experiments 
that have thus far been completed 
have involved nearly ten thousand 
students under thirty-five different 
teachers, ranging in rank from in- 
structors to full professors, in nineteen 
different courses in thirteen depart- 
ments of six colleges. The procedure 
has been to organize two small sec- 
tions in the same course, composed of 
an equal number of students of the 
same sex, the same level of intelli- 
gence, and the same past scholarship 
records; and then to add to the enroll- 
ment of one section until it is from 
two to seven times the size of the 
small class. Both sections are meas- 
ured by the same tests and examina- 
tions, and the achievement: of the 
mated students in the two sections is 
compared. Every outcome that we 
know how to measure is measured. 
The smallest experimental section 
thus far has consisted of eight stu- 
dents; the biggest one, of nearly four 
hundred. In every experiment, the 
small section and the large have been 
taught by the same teacher. 


N FOUR experiments out of every 

five, the large classes have excelled 
the small in achievement. This ad- 
vantage in favor of the large classes 
has been a statistically siaguilicnnt one 
in exactly half of the experiments. In 
only one experiment out of every 
twenty has there been a distinct ad- 
vantage to the students in the small 
class. Under only one of the thirty- 
five teachers have the small sections 
consistently excelled, and that teacher 
is no longer at the University. At 
every level of intelligence and at 
every level of scholarship, both men 
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and women in the large classes tend to 
outstrip their mates of the small sec- 
tions in examinations and in marks. 
The students in the large classes in 
the courses thus far investigated have 
been at no disadvantage in learning, 
and it seems, therefore, that the Uni- 
versity might have chosen any one of 
several less fortunate ways of meeting 
its emergency. In those experiments 
in which costs have been compared, 
the expense of instruction in the small 
sections has been from three to eight 
times that in the large; yet. in every 
such case the large sections have 
achieved slightly better. 

The results of these experiments 
are of far-reaching significance to 
higher education. The college or uni- 
versity which can boast of more than 
a few really great teachers is indeed 
fortunate. As long as small classes 
prevail, few of the students will have 
an opportunity of coming under the 
influence of these immortal leaders of 
youth. If they can learn to teach all, 
or even part, of their courses as effec- 
tively, or even nearly as effectively, 
as they teach small classes, many more 
students will have the chance to come 
under their inspiring influence. More- 
over, large classes will effect econo- 
mies that will help the university to 
hold its present master teachers and 
to attract others. 


N THE University of Minnesota, 

as in other institutions, there are 
undoubtedly a number of instructors 
who have the ability to become great 
teachers if they have the opportunity. 
They have glimpsed a vision of higher 
service, but they have been too busy to 
do more than behold the vision. It is 
poor economy to load such teachers 
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with a schedule that leaves them too 
tired to aspire to their highest possibil- 
ities. The overwhelming testimony 
of teachers is that it is the long day 
that wears them down. Larger and 
fewer classes offer a promising means 
of relief. 

The biggest single item in educa- 
tional expense is the cost of instruction, 
and the biggest single factor in cost of 
instruction is the size of classes; there- 
fore, even a slight increase in average 
class-size in a university as big as this 
one would effect a real economy. 
Every course that can be offered to 
larger student groups at a time 
releases funds for the expensive but 
essential specialized training of upper- 
classmen and graduate students. Edu- 
cational economy does not necessarily 
imply a lower total cost; it may mean 
a more efficient use of funds. The 
universal situation is that no college 
or university has as much money as 
it could profitably use. How can tt, 
then, best realize its purposes with 
the means at its disposal? Should it 
abandon certain of them altogether in 
order to attain perfection in the rest; 
or should it be satisfied with a little 
less than perfection in order to render 
all the services that its students need? 

Finally, it takes many kinds of 
young men and women to make a 
university. Some of them find their 
deepest satisfaction in quiet study and 
in the silent absorption of intimate 
instruction. These reticent, medita- 
tive souls are happiest when sitting in 
rapt contemplation at the feet of their 
Gamaliels. They are all too few, and 
we cherish them and delight in min- 
istering to them. At the other extreme 
are those who best develop their pow- 
ers in the give-and-take of campus 
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companionship and in the wide and 
free exchange of views in large classes. 
These socially minded students com- 
plain that small classes cramp their 
style. They say they want to learn to 
think for themselves and to test their 
views against the opinions of their fel- 
lows as well as against the theories of 
their teachers. They are the ones 
who, when they think they have some- 
thing important to say, want as many 
people as possible to hear it. They 
crave the opportunity to exert their 
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individual initiative and self-responsi- 
bility, which they claim they can get 
only in large classes. It may well be 
that small classes are doing them an 
injustice in the name of education. If, 
as many believe, the only real educa- 
tion is self-education, and if true uni- 
versity instruction is less a matter of 
telling students just what and how to 
do and more a matter of encouraging 
and guiding them in learning to do 
for themselves, large classes may 


prove ideal educational situations. 
[Vol. I, No. 8] 
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Necessary Somewhere in the Army 
By E. M. FREEMAN 


The Justification for Military Drill in the Universities Is Measured by the 
Responsibility to Train Students for Every Duty of Citizenship 


OMPULSORY military drill 

in colleges, whether land- 

grant or otherwise, has for 
several generations been attacked with 
vigor by a great variety of antagonists 
and defended with equal vigor by a 
similar variety of proponents. Little 
or no change has resulted, at least 
from an educational point of view. It 
is of little consequence, educationally, 
whether the Morrill Act of 1862 did 
or did not place an ethical obligation 
on the colleges to maintain compulsory 
military drill. It matters little, as 
far as the educational phases of this 
problem are concerned, what the 
arguments are for or against national 
“preparedness” for war. If there is 
any justification for compulsory mili- 
tary drill, in the colleges or out of 
them, it lies in the responsibility of 
citizenship in the event of war. That 
justification, therefore, is measured in 
the colleges by the extent to which 
these institutions accept educational 
responsibility in training students for 
every duty of citizenship. Military 
service should be the result of citi- 
zenship training rather than the justi- 
fication for such training. Now that 
the Attorney-General of the United 
States has ruled that compulsory mili- 
tary drill is not mandatory in the 
land-grant colleges, the educational 
aspects of the military requirements 
come to the fore more sharply than 
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ever, since the colleges are now pri- 
marily responsible for the military 
service they offer or require. 

The practical educational problem 
of immediate importance is that of a 
better adjustment of military train- 
ing to collegiate levels and collegiate 
conditions. Unless this adjustment is 
made, we are bound to have continued 
dissatisfaction, and perhaps ultimately 
we shall lose the real and exceptional 
opportunities afforded by the Morrill 
Act. If, on the other hand, such an 
adjustment is successfully made, we 
shall have a clearer educational light 
in which to evaluate such other prob- 
lems as the place of college military 
training in citizenship training and the 
compulsory features incident to such 
training. 

We cannot dismiss, without consid- 
eration, the scores of petitions from 
students, the protests of intelligent 
and clear-thinking individuals, the 
numerous resolutions of church con- 
ventions and other organizations, and 
the countless other protests which are 
voiced in all quarters against com- 
pulsory military drill as solely and 
entirely propaganda. Most of this 
criticism is hurled at the compulsory 
feature of the existing forms of mili- 
tary training in colleges. Much 1s 
directed against any and all military 
preparedness. I do not propose to 
deal here with either of these phases 
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of the question. They are social, 
economic, or political in nature, and 
no one is primarily educational. A 
smaller amount of criticism, however, 
is directed against the educational 
values of our present compulsory 
drill. It is in this phase that the col- 
leges have to meet real responsibility. 

The present basic drill has changed 
but little in several generations of col- 
lege experience. It is primarily an 
elementary training in the duties of a 
soldier. The Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps Manual states “that men 
are the material being trained and 
moulded for the work of battle . . . 
they are trained to be soldiers.” 1 do 
not refer, of course, to the work 
undertaken in elective courses in the 
units of the Advanced Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, which may use 
the student’s professional program as 
a basis for advanced military training 
leading to a reserve officer’s commis- 
sion. In spite of any claims made for 
the educational values of our present 
basic drill, one fact remains clear: that 
we are not now attempting to adjust 
that training to the collegiate profes- 
sional training or to the wide range of 
possibilities of service which the tre- 
mendous array of students in the basic 
courses throughout the land presents. 
It is this educational adjustment that 
we need most to study. We need first 
to put our educational house in order. 


HE National Defense Act pro- 

vides for a minimum peace-time 
standing army and staff of reserve 
officers for the rapid mobilization of 
an army adequate for any emergency. 
We are told that in future wars every 
national resource, wealth, talent, and 
professional skill, will he mebiiioed. 


_ plex. 
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Our experience in the World War has 
shown that a modern army utilizes 
almost every profession, almost every 
kind of artisan, craftsman, and clerk. 
According to General William Lassi- 
ter there were at the close of the 
World War over five hundred thou- 
sand unfilled requisitions for technical 
specialists needed to complete an army 
of four million men in spite of the fact 
that, during the war, the Army gave 
technical training to some million and 
a quarter men. In The Trade Speci- 
fications and Index of Professions and 
Trades in the Army are listed the 
duties, qualifications, and substitute 
occupations of 565 trades and profes- 
sions “necessary somewhere in the 
Army organization.” Even this large 
number must seem inadequate to an 
agricultural college administrator who 
finds only five strictly agricultural vo- 
cations in the list and who recalls that 
“food will win the war.” 

If whole nations must be mobilized 
in future emergencies, the army will 
become almost incomprehensibly com- 
Every new development of 
science, every new invention, and 
every new discovery may add bewil- 
dering complications to our social, 
economic, and political life. It is said 
that in the late war it took ten men 
behind the line to support one man in 
the trenches, and that number may 
increase rather than decrease in the 
future. The Army of the United 
States, we are assured, functions pri- 
marily to prevent wars. Perhaps even 
before the millennium arrives, it will 
find additional fields of usefulness in 
times of peace. To expect this of our 
small standing Army, organized pri- 
marily for warfare, seems unreason- 
able. On the other hand, this great 
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and growing skeleton of reserve ofh- 
cers and the larger number of those 
who may be specially trained in the 
colleges for occupations “necessary 
somewhere in the Army organization” 
might constitute a valuable citizenship 
nucleus for public service. National 
emergencies of the future may not be 
physical warfare, but may, neverthe- 
less, call for vigorous national defense 
and wide mobilization of national re- 
sources. Economic warfare, indus- 
trial conflicts, and the competitive 
control of production are facts of the 
present. National defense for the 
future demands an army capable of 
mobilization for peace-time emergen- 
cies, and perhaps even an entirely new 
concept of our national Army as one 
organized primarily for peace-time 
occupations rather than war. Other- 
wise, the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact 
is merely another scrap of paper. 


HE Morrill Act was not so much 

a command to the colleges to 
maintain compulsory military drill as 
it was an offer of exceptional oppor- 
tunity, made possible through Federal 
support, to contribute educational val- 
ues to the military forces of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Act requires 
the teaching of agriculture and the 
mechanical arts and the maintenance 
of a military department. In every 
state in the Union, therefore, is at 
least one college or university with a 
local military department. Numerous 
other colleges not enjoying the land- 
grant benefits also offer or require 
military drill. All of these colleges 
together include a large proportion of 
the male student population of our 
institutions of higher education. If 
we add to this the fact that in almost 
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all of the land-grant colleges military 
drill is required of all able-bodied 
male students during the freshman 
and sophomore years, it becomes quite 
clear that no public service or private 
enterprise in the country enjoys such 
opportunity of reaching and training 
numbers of highly educated citizens. 
Even more important than the man 
power available is the opportunity to 
use the educational facilities of the 
colleges in almost every conceivable 
field or department of human know!l- 
edge and research. These depart- 
ments are engaged in training men 
specifically for many professions. Can 
they contribute to the training for 
these same or similar professions or 
occupations “necessary somewhere in 
the Army organization?” Out of the 
565 trades and professions specified in 
the Army Index, 99, or approximately 
20 per cent, need types of training for 
which the colleges are specifically 
equipped. Of more importance than 
the number is their wide range. To 
obtain a clearer picture of the relation 
of these trades and professions to the 
opportunities offered by the colleges 
of a large university, I have attempted 
a rough allocation to the several col- 
leges of the University of Minnesota. 
That each profession would necessa- 
rily fall in the specified college is not at 
all implied, nor is it inferred that all 
of the specified trades and professions 
demand college training. The neces- 
sary experience might be obtained 
elsewhere. It seems clear, neverthe- 
less, that the colleges indicated fur- 
nish educational facilities which seem 
to fit well with the specifications and 
duties listed in the Army Index. The 
Engineering College leads with a total 
of 54 occupations, including 23 types 
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of engineers, 14 kinds of draftsmen, 
a map-maker, 7 inspectors, 3 archi- 
tects, and 6 surveyors. The College 
of Medicine comes second with a total 
of 12 occupations, including 2 bacte- 
riologists, a sanitary inspector, an epi- 
demiologist, a neurologist, a nurse 
(hospital interne), a physician, a 
physiological laboratory assistant, a 
psychiatrist, a surgeon, a sanitarian, 
and a writer (public-health officer). 
The College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, not usually thought of 
as a professional school but rather de- 
voted to the liberal arts, would in- 
clude 9 occupations: a sculptor and 
clay modeler, a skiagrapher (X-ray 
operator), an interpreter, two com- 
puters, a physicist (weather observer), 
a scientific observer (instrument 
man), and two psychologists. In the 
School of Business Administration 
would fall 7: two kinds of accountants, 
an auditor, a comptroller, a statisti- 
cian, an employment manager (per- 
sonnel supervisor), and a welfare 
worker (administrative). The School 
of Chemistry would also include 7: a 
cement tester, a chemical laboratory 
worker, a food analyst, and four kinds 
of chemists. That this list of chemists 
is complete seems hardly possible in 
view of the tremendous importance of 
the chemical industries in scores of 
army activities. The College of Agri- 
culture (forestry included) would be 
called upon for only three occupations: 
food inspector, live-stock inspector, 
and forester. The only additional 
agricultural occupations specified in 
the Index are farmer and stock raiser, 
for which permissible substitute occu- 
pations indicate that college training 
is not at all necessary. The paucity of 
agricultural occupations seems ex- 
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plainable only on the supposition that 
the food and related problems have 
been largely relegated to civilian 
organization and enterprise. If food 
wins wars, national defense in any fu- 
ture war will have to be assured of a 
stronger and better organization of 
every phase of production, transpor- 
tation, and distribution of the products 
of agriculture. The following col- 
leges complete the list: Mines, with a 
mining engineer and a mine surveyor; 
Dentistry, with a dental mechanic and 
a dentist; Education, with a manual 
instructor (psychiatric), and a wel- 
fare worker (instructor); Pharmacy, 
with a pharmacist; and Law, with a 
lawyer or attorney. Every college of 
the university is represented, and it 
seems probable that the actual contri- 
butions to special occupations in the 
army of the future would be far 
greater than indicated. 


[Re BRING about the suggested 
readjustment of collegiate mili- 
tary training to collegiate opportuni- 
ties and conditions, two groups of 
problems need solution. The first in 
importance has to do with the com- 
plete revision of the requirements in 
military service. The second deals 
with the faculty and the adjustments 
which would be necessitated by the 
revised curriculum. 

The approach to the curricular 
problem should be strictly educa- 
tional, and the objective should be 
the improvement of military train- 
ing both for required and elective 
courses. Training of this type should 
be on the collegiate level of instruction 
and achievement and worthy of col- 
lege credit. It should be adapted as 
far as possible to the professional or 
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vocational training which the student 
seeks in his college work. Through 
the collegiate military departments, 
to which regular army officers are de- 
tailed, the colleges and the officers 
should co-operate to the fullest extent. 
While training for possible service in 
the Army is the primary objective of 
military training in the college, every 
effort should be made to make that 
training of the greatest possible public 
service in time of peace. Military 
training may be considered primarily 
as one of the many citizenship duties 
for which colleges presumably are 
training students. A liberal interpre- 
tation of college military training 
would justify a wide range of sub- 
ject-matter courses. American gov- 
ernment, American history, national 
resources, conservation, public health 
and personal hygiene, and physical 
education are suggested as types of 
such general courses. 

It is in professional courses that re- 
adjustment is most needed and most 
promising. In general, they would 
be organized under co-operation of 
the subject-matter departments of the 
college and the military department. 
It is assumed that a course of this sort 
would deal with professional subject- 
matter on a collegiate level and that, 
in particular, the relationships of such 
subject-matter to any phase of na- 
tional defense would be clearly set 
forth. The field of chemistry offers 
a good illustration. Chemical courses 
which would yield military credit 
might be organized in several indus- 
trial phases, in chemical warfare, in 
physiological and biological subjects 
dealing with nutrition, and in a treat- 
ment of the chemical resources of the 
nation which are the most important 
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for national defense. Material for 
such subject-matter courses would 
certainly not be wanting in colleges 
equipped to offer major work in this 
field. Indeed, the whole engineering 
group of colleges and departments 
offers exceptional opportunities for a 
wide range of course work preparatory 
for occupations “necessary somewhere 
in the Army organization.” In spite 
of the small number of occupations 
specified in the Army Index as agri- 
cultural, it seems certain that cavalry 
units, food and live-stock inspectors, 
and foresters are not the only possible 
contributions of the agricultural col- 
leges to national defense. Of vital 
importance to national defense in 
peace, as well as in war, are natural 
and national resources, food supply 
and methods of increasing production, 
preservation storage and transporta- 
tion of good products, food sanita- 
tion, dairy and poultry products, hays 
and feeds, veterinary courses, farm 
management, live-stock management, 
insect control, animal nutrition, forest 
management, wood uses, wood prod- 
ucts, and yet many others. The Col- 
leges of Law, Business, Pharmacy, 
Education, and Dentistry would each 
have important contributions to an 
adjustment of subject-matter courses 
toward national defense. Medical 
courses have already been made the 
subject of an, advanced unit in the 
Reserve Officers? Training Corps. 
Perhaps those’ future physicians who 
do not elect the advanced course may 
also be given a useful picture of med- 
ical responsibilities in national defense. 
As for the students in the liberal-arts 
college, it is well known that many of 
these are in preprofessional courses 
and hence included in the groups just 
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discussed. The suggested program of 
military training does not necessitate 
the elimination of drill or any other 
military subjects. 


SSUMING the existence of a 
variety of courses as has been 
suggested, and assuming also the pres- 
ent existing requirement for two years’ 
military training, as a compulsory sub- 
ject in the curriculum, how would the 
military service be satisfied? How 
much or how little basic military drill 
is necessary I do not know. That it 
would have to be condensed consider- 
ably or partly omitted is clear if the 
suggested readjustments mean any- 
thing. Let us assume that this drill 
be condensed at the start of the experi- 
ment from two years to one year and 
that as much as possible of the mate- 
rial of the two years be given in an 
intensified one-year course clearly 
worthy of college credit. For the re- 
maining one year’s work, let the stu- 
dent select professional and military 
courses, with the approval of nis ad- 
visers from the college and from the 
military department. In a liberal 
program, general citizenship courses 
might be acceptable. Such courses 
need not necessarily come in the first 
two years of the college course. In 
fact, there may be decided advantages 
in postponement. If military service 
is compulsory, the student would have 
to complete the required courses for 
graduation. If military service, on 
the other hand, is optional, the stu- 
dent might be denied permission to 
enter the preliminary courses unless 
he intends to complete the entire two- 
year sequence. 
It would seem probable that such a 
program would aid rather than harm 


existing advanced units. Here and 
there, perhaps, new advanced units 
might arise, based on the special insti- 
tutional facilities. However, of more 
importance would be the develop- 
ment of possibilities of research in the 
several fields of these advanced units. 
A graduate school of a large uni- 
versity enrolls thousands of graduate 
students investigating, under the 
guidance of competent scholars and 
scientists, problems in almost every 
conceivable field of human knowl- 
edge. It is reasonable to assume that 
among such will be found some to 
whom a research problem pertinent 
to individual professional fields and 
of equal importance to national de- 
fense will make a strong appeal. Here 
is an almost unexplored and vast re- 
search field of service in national de- 
fense to which the colleges may make 
unusual contributions. I might here 
interpose the suggestion that a liberal 
policy in the Army organization 
which would not only permit but 
actually encourage the use of spare 
time by staff officers in research and 
advanced study would, in several 
ways, do much to improve the edu- 
cational morale of our military 
departments. 

The suggested readjustment of the 
military-service program of the col- 
lege demands a new concept of a mil- 
itary department. A professor of 
chemistry teaching a military course 
would become a member of the mili- 
tary department. That he would be 
concerned with all of the details of the 
administration of this military depart- 
ment is improbable, but his voice in 
educational policies should be wel- 
comed. This would not be a particu- 
larly new experience for the chemistry 
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professor since he already probably 
sits on the faculties of the Colleges of 
Liberal Arts and Engineering, and of 
the Graduate School. It is conceiv- 
able that the military faculty would 
be greatly enlarged, but such addi- 
tions would broaden the horizon of 
the department as a whole and would 
at least tend to give it a closer contact 
with other collegiate problems than 
it now enjoys. How and by whom 
the expenses of the additional profes- 
sional courses are to be met is a ditch 
that can probably be crossed without 
much difficulty if the educational 
roads leading to it are soundly con- 
structed in the right direction, and if 
the suggested readjustment is first 
approached experimentally and after 
a careful study of the problems from 
every possible angle. 


HE military-service program of 

the colleges primarily concerns 
the United States Army and the land- 
grant colleges. It would seem proper, 
therefore, to suggest a joint study by 
the Army, the American Land-Grant 
College Association, and, perhaps, 
others educational agencies, of possi- 
bilities in the readjustment of military 
training in the colleges: first, to op- 
portunities, especially in vocational 
and professional training; second, to 
levels of instruction and achievement; 
and third, to the attainment of the 
highest values in citizenship training 
for peace as well as war. Such studies 
should include a careful compilation 
of all of the present and probable 
army occupations, with duties and best 
possible training, for which colleges 
might furnish suitable training. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the 
use fulness of that training in the exer- 
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cise of duties of citizenship in times of 
peace. Such studies should include 
also a survey of the opportunities 
available in individual colleges and in 
various groups of colleges, and the 
possibilities of using these opportuni- 
ties for citizenship training and for 
military service as a part of this train- 
ing. Experimental studies might also 
be undertaken in developing content 
courses and in arranging military 
curriculums under differing institu- 
tional conditions. It seems highly 
probable that, with a sympathetic and 
co-operative attack on the fundamen- 
tally important problem of educational 
improvement of military training in 
the colleges, some progress, at least, 
may be expected. 

I must confess to one greater per- 
sonal interest than that of the read- 
justment of the collegiate program 
of military service. That interest is 
in a better, more specific, citizenship- 
training program in the college for 
everyday use by the students as well 
as for exceptional use in times of na- 
tional defense. It is my hope, how- 
ever, that by a successful solution of 
the problem of military training on a 
sound educational basis we shall dem- 
onstrate that one of the most impor- 
tant and most difficult factors in the 
much needed course in citizenship 
training for college students is edu- 
cationally possible. I am _ optimist 
enough to hope that, as we learn to 
train our students successfully for 
their best service “necessary some- 
where in the Army organization,” we 
shall also learn to train them for 
every service of most useful and en- 
lightened citizenship, necessary every- 
where for human progress, prosperity, 
and peace. [Vol. I, No. 8] 
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The Suspension and Expulsion of Students 
By M. M. CHAMBERS 


May a Student Be Suspended from a State University without a Hearing 
as Formal as a Court Proceeding? 


HE following running account 
of a case’ recently reviewed in 
the supreme court of one of our 
western states is pertinent to the dis- 
cussion of the problems of suspension 
or expulsion of students from state 
colleges or universities. A young lady, 
aged twenty and married, was en- 
rolled as a student in the liberal-arts 
college of the university in the fall of 
1924. She and her husband lived 
together in a house near the campus, 
both attending classes at the univer- 
sity. Both being inclined to sociabil- 
ity, their home became a rendezvous 
for numbers of other students. For 
about two years the young lady lived 
thus, pursuing her studies with suc- 
cess and attaining a standing sufh- 
ciently high to have her name put on 
the university’s scholastic honor roll. 
After a student dance December 4, 
1926, a number of students, men and 
women, repaired to the home just 
described; shortly thereafter infor- 
mation was reported to the dean of 
women to the effect that at this gath- 
ering at the young lady’s home there 
had been present a girl who appeared 
to be under the influence of liquor. 
Alert to safeguard the moral tone 


* State ex rel. Ingersoll v. Clapp et al., 81 Mont. 
200, 263 P. 433. The Supreme Court of ‘the United 
States has refused to disturb the decision in this case, 
in a memorandum decision denying plaintiff’s petition 
for a writ of certiorari (48 S.Ct. 528, 277 U.S. 591, 
72 L.Ed.—), and dismissed the application for a writ 
of error (49 S.Ct. 7). 


of society at the university, the dean of 
women summoned our heroine for an 
inquisitional interview. At this inter- 
view the young lady refused to say 
whether she had ever seen liquor 
served to students in her home, and 
refused, also, to give names of stu- 
dents who were in the habit of going 
to her home or of students who had 
been at her home on the night of the 
dance in question, saying she did not 
want “the names of anyone else to be 
in trouble.” The dean of women then 
reported the matter to the president 
of the university, who referred it to 
his advisory council on matters of dis- 
cipline, the deans’ council, which was 
made up of himself, the dean of men, 
and the dean of women. 

The statutes of the state of Mon- 
tana, as of other states, invest the 
president with the immediate direc- 
tion, management, and control of the 
institution, subject to the general su- 
pervision, direction, and control of 
the governing body thereof, which in 
this instance is the state board of edu- 
cation.” In connection with the man- 
agement and control of the university, 
and for the guidance of students in 
attendance and the information of 
prospective students, certain rules and 
regulations have been promulgated 
by these administrative authorities. 
Every state college and university has 

? Montana Revised Codes of 1921, secs. 858, $62. 
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a body of such administrative regula- 
tions, which are made, altered, re- 
pealed, or amended by the governing 
board or with its approval, and en- 
forced without interference from the 
courts if within the authority of the 
board as set forth in the statutes and 
as determined by the court of last re- 
sort of the state. Among the rules 
thus in force at the university under 
discussion, the following appear: 


The university requires that all its stu- 
dents conform to the usual standards of 
society and law-abiding citizenship. .. . 
No student is permitted to continue his con- 
nection with the university who shows per- 
sistent unwillingness or inability to comply 
with these requirements. . . . For persist- 
ent delinquency, flagrant misconduct, or 
manifest unfitness for membership in the 
university, a student may be suspended or 
expelled.* 


Incident to his duty of immediate 
direction, management, and control of 
the university, the president is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of 
these regulations. Consequently, they 
form an essential part of the back- 
ground for the remainder of our story. 

It appeared that our heroine’s hus- 
band had justly or unjustly acquired 
the reputation of being the campus 
bootlegger; that certain members of 
the faculty had told the president they 
had positive evidence of his selling 
liquor to students; and that the presi- 
dent knew of his conviction on a 
liquor charge in the same state about 
a year before. However, positive evi- 
dence that he had sold liquor to stu- 
dents was never produced in court 
when the case came under judicial 
scrutiny, and the president later ad- 
mitted that as his belief concerning 

* Quoted by Justice Stark in State v. Clapp, supra. 
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the matter could not be substantiated, 
he had consequently changed his 
views on that point. 

Meanwhile, our heroine and her 
husband were summoned before the 
deans’ council December 19, at which 
meeting there was some controversy 
between the president and the two 
students over the charge of campus 
bootlegging, and considerable discus- 
sion among those present regarding 
the amount of drinking prevalent 
among students at the university. This 
session was terminated by the presi- 
dent’s saying: “In view of these facts 
I am suspending both of you for the 
general good and reputation of this 
institution.” The accused students 
had opportunity to make such state- 
ments as they desired, but made no 
attempt to refute or deny the charge 
that the husband drank intoxicants at 
his home and sometimes served such 
liquors to guests at his home, and in 
the presence of his wife. The young 
lady was not accused either of drink- 
ing or of serving intoxicating liquors 
at any time or place. 


UBSEQUENTLY, the young 

lady requested the president to 
reinstate her as a student or to grant 
her a hearing. This was refused her. 
She then petitioned the state board of 
education, the governing board of the 
university, asking for reinstatement or 
a hearing at which she would be con- 
fronted with the evidence upon which 
her suspension was based, and at 
which an opportunity would be given 
to defend herself against the charges 


which had been made. This petition | 


was denied by an order of the board. 


She then sought relief in the district | 


court by instituting a proceeding for a 
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writ of mandate to compel the board 
and the president to reinstate her, 
claiming that her suspension was un- 
warranted. She further claimed that 
it was the result of arbitrary action on 
the part of the president, who had 
acted without giving her an oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine the witnesses 
against her or to offer any defense to 
their charges and insinuations. The 
court promptly issued an alternate 
writ of mandate, commanding the 
board and the president either to rein- 
state her or to show cause at a desig- 
nated time why they had not done so. 
The board and the president filed an 
answer in which they denied that the 
suspension had been made arbitrarily 
and without giving the plaintiff a 
hearing on the charges made against 
her, and affirmatively alleged all the 
facts already narrated, and others, 
namely, that plaintiff and her husband 
often held parties at their place of 
residence unchaperoned by any person 
appointed by the dean of men or the 
dean of women; that students of the 
university frequented their dwelling 
and the parties held thereat, and 
either brought with them or were 
served with intoxicating liquors while 
there; all of which was subversive of 
the standards of society at the univer- 
sity to such degree that the deans’ 
council, as above related, had unani- 
mously decided that plaintiff and her 
husband should be suspended for the 
good of the institution. 


HE young lady filed a reply 
denying some of these allega- 
tions, and the issue was tried without 
a jury. The court made and filed its 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
and denied her application for a writ 
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of mandate to compel her reinstate- 
ment, and ordered the case dismissed. 
Thus defeated, she appealed to the 
supreme court of the state on numer- 
ous specifications of error, at least one 
of which is of interest to us. 

The lower court made a finding 
“that the relatrix (our heroine) was 
not given a formal hearing in which 
written charges were filed against her 
and in which she was permitted to face 
the witnesses against her and cross- 
examine the same.” Her counsel 
attacked the court’s judgment, con- 
tending that under this finding no 
suspension of the plaintiff was author- 
ized. This compelled the supreme 
court to determine precisely what sort 
of “hearing” a student is entitled to 
claim as a right in cases of this kind. 
This the court does in the following 
statement from the opinion: 


It certainly cannot be maintained that 
it means a hearing like that which consti- 
tutes the trial of a chancery suit, or like the 
examination of one who is charged with the 
commission of an offense against the law, 
for there is no power vested in the president 
of the university to compel the attendance 
of witnesses or to force them to testify if 
they were in attendance. 


The court further states: 


The facts, undenied by the plaintiff, that 
her husband, himself a student, drank intox- 
icating liquor, and served it to guests in his 
home, and that students were permitted to 
bring intoxicating liquor there, and drink it 
with the plaintiff’s knowledge, and without 
her protest, alone preclude us from saying 
that the president’s action was arbitrary or 
unwarranted, 


and reasons further that the president 
is within his authority when he takes 
action which he deems essential to the 
abatement of a thing detrimental to 
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the welfare of the student body, such 
as the home herein described; and 
asserts that the wisdom or unwisdom 
of a president’s decisions in such mat- 
ters is not for the courts to consider, 
stating that the enforcement of the 
disciplinary rules of the state uni- 
versity is committed to the officials 
thereof and not to the courts. 

This conclusion is supported by the 
following two quotations, the first 
being from a well-known legal ency- 
clopedia which is frequently referred 
to by the courts of all states, and the 
second being from the opinion of the 
court in a Maryland case: 


“Within reasonable limits, the power of 
the trustees, regents, or other governing 
officers as to these matters (enforcement of 
the disciplinary rules of the university) is 
plenary and complete; and unless such rules 
and regulations are found to be unauthor- 
ized, against common right, or palpably 
unreasonable, the courts will not annul or 
revise them. Neither will the courts afford 
relief in the case of the enforcement of such 
rules, unless those whose duty it is to 
enforce them act arbitrarily and for fraudu- 
lent purposes.” * 

“The maintenance of discipline and 
upkeep of the necessary tone and standards 
of behavior in a body of students in a col- 
lege is committed to its faculty and officers, 
and not to the courts, which will not inter- 
fere unless the college officials have ex- 
ceeded their discretion or acted arbitrarily.”° 


The supreme court accordingly pro- 
ceeded to affirm the judgment of the 
lower court. The chief justice’ and 
three of his colleagues’ concurred in 
the opinion. One justice® dissented. 


* Corpus Juris—Cyc. The citation is 11 C.J. 997. 

® Woods v. Simpson, 146 Md. 547, 126 A. 882, 39 
A.L.R. 1016. 

* Callaway. 

* Matthews, Myers, Stark. Opinion writtein by Stark. 

* Galen. 
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In elaborating its opinion the court 
quoted from a Pennsylvania case in 
which the holding is apparently to the 
contrary on the point of what con- 
stitutes a hearing in such cases: 


The student is entitled to notice of the 
charge preferred against him so that he may 
be able to prepare to meet it; and also to 
hear the proofs, with the full opportunity 
to question the witnesses and to call others 
to explain or contradict their testimony. 
Where it appears upon the proper applica- 
tion of the student, that he had been dis- 
missed without such hearing or trial, the 
court of common pleas will order his resto- 
ration by the writ of mandamus.° 


However, it is pointed out that this is 
the minority opinion, other decisions 
opposed to the rule as therein laid 
down being cited.” 

One who turns to the legal ency- 
clopedia previously mentioned may 
find a statement in the text which is 
based on the decision in the last-men- 
tioned Pennsylvania case: 


A college cannot dismiss a_ student 
except on a hearing in accordance with a 
lawful form of procedure, giving him notice 
of the charge and an opportunity to hear 
the testimony against him, to question wit- 
nesses, and to rebut the evidence."** 


Obviously, this is but a restatement 
of what, may safely be called the mi- 
nority opinion. Conceding that some 
sort of notice and “hearing” are essen- 
tial, our inquiry is to discover whether 
such hearing is required to possess all 
the formal characteristics of a court 
proceeding. The majority of the cases 
in point indicate a negative answer to 


® Commonwealth ex rel. Hill v. McCauley, 3 Pa 
Co.Ct.Rep. 77. 

1° Smith v. Board of Education, 182 I1l.App. 342; 
Tanton v. McKenney, 226 Mich. 245, 197 N.W. 510, 
33 A.L.R. 1175. 

111 C.J. 998. 
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the inquiry.” In a Michigan case, a 
young woman of eighteen, having 
attended the state normal college at 
Ypsilanti during the fall and winter 
terms of the academic year 1921-22, 
was denied readmission for the spring 
term of 1922. The action was based 
on an investigation of her conduct 
made by the dean of women and 
approved by the president. Before 
taking the action, the dean, summon- 
ing the young woman for a conference, 
fully apprised her of the information 
which had come to her as dean of 
women and gave her ample opportu- 
nity to explain her conduct. The young 
woman sought reinstatement by means 
of a court order, her counsel contend- 
ing that she had been expelled with- 
out hearing. The court held that the 
proceeding just recited was a sufficient 
hearing under the circumstances.” 
The decision in an Ohio case is in 
accord with this decision, and inci- 
dentally contains some excellent and 
tersely stated advice to institutional 
administrators regarding the handling 
of suspension and expulsion cases thus: 
Custom, again, has established a rule. 
That rule is so uniform that it has become 
a rule of law; and, if the plaintiff had a 
contract with the university, he agreed to 
abide by that rule of law, and that rule of 
law is this: That in determining whether 
a student has been guilty of improper con- 
duct that will tend to demoralize the school, 
it is not necessary that the professors should 
go through the formality of a trial. They 
should give the student whose conduct is 
being investigated, every fair opportunity of 


* The recent case of Anthony v. Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 130 Misc. Rep. 249, 223 N.Y.S. 796, reversed 
231 N.Y.S. 435, is not in point. However, the hold- 
ing that a privately controlled university may bind the 
student by a contract reserving to it the right to dis- 
miss him at any time without stating any reason there- 
for, is in general harmony with the trend of the law 
traced in this paper. 

* Tanton v. McKenney, supra. 


showing his innocence. ‘They should be 
careful in receiving evidence against him; 
they should weight it; determine whether 
it comes from a source freighted with prej- 
udice; determine the likelihood, by all sur- 
rounding circumstances, as to who is right, 
and then act upon it as jurors, with calm- 
ness, consideration and fair minds. When 
they have done this and reached a conclu- 
sion, they have done all that the law 
requires them to do.** 


Numerous other decisions may be 
cited in support of the proposition that 
the courts will not interfere with the 
discretion of school officials in matters 
which the law has committed to their 
judgment, unless there is a clear abuse 
of that discretion, or arbitrary or un- 
lawful action on their part.*® 


T THUS appears that the answer 

to the query appearing as the sub- 
title of this article is negative, in the 
absence of a statute to the contrary. 
However, the opinion of the one dis- 
senting judge in the Montana case 
under discussion contains some state- 
ments of too great value to college 
and university administrators to be 
omitted from this paper. He very 
properly emphasizes the proposition 
that the relation between the univer- 
sity and a matriculated student is con- 
tractual in nature, and that the law 
will protect the latter from arbitrary 
dismissal.** This is supported by the 
decision in a famous New York case, 
and, indeed, would seem to be upheld 
in all the states.*’ The justice also 


1* Koblita v. Western Reserve University, 21 Ohio 
Cir.Ct.R. 144. 

15 John B. Stetson University v. Hunt, 88 Fila. 
510, 102 So. 637; Kentucky Military Institute v. 
Bramblet, 158 Ky. 205, 164 S.W. 808; 11 C.J. 997, 
par. 31; 27 R.C.L. 575, par. 24. 

2® Justice Galen in State v. Clapp, supra. 

17 Goldstein v. New York University, 76 App.Div. 
80, 78 N.Y.S. 739. 
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writes pithy words of caution to the 
effect that the student in such cases 
should not be condemned merely be- 
cause of suspicions directed against 
him in consequence of campus gossip, 
and quotes from another case in sup- 
port of the cautions suggested by him: 
. . « but what a field of rumor, for malice, 
for prejudice, for falsehood, to roam in, 
leading to conduct on the part of the uni- 
versity which might be entirely honest, but 
at the same time based upon a total lack or 
misapprehension of facts.’* 


Perhaps with some acerbity, but cer- 
tainly not wholly without reason, he 


*® Anthony v. Syracuse University, supra. 
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remarks, “A case of this character 
should never be before the courts, and 
would not therein be given serious 
consideration were administrative off- 
cers disposed to perform their simple 
duty in the premises.” 

Hence, although the law does not 
require in suspension or expulsion 
cases that the student be given a 
“hearing” as formal as a court pro- 
ceeding, yet it behooves administrators 
in higher educational institutions to 
proceed in such matters with due care 
for the rights and feelings of all con- 
cerned, in order to avoid needless 
litigation. [Vol. I, No. 8) 
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Methods in Teacher Training 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


[Continued from the October Journau] 


A Discussion of Recent Books and Magazine Articles Devoted 
to Methods of Instruction 


EASUREMENT of instruc- 
tion and recognition of the 
factors contributing to schol- 

arship are important aspects of methods 
of teaching. There is space only for a 
brief summary of investigations made 
to determine the relation between 
scholarship and high-school records, 
nities, attendance, and other factors. 
junior-college transfers, sex, frater- 
It has been stated in this paper that 
the coefficient of correlation between 
high-school marks and college marks 
may be expected to range from about 
.40 to .50, or even higher. Thorn- 
berg concludes that students from 
large high schools are superior in 
scholarship in college to students 
from small high schools. He finds 
the most marked difference between 
students from high schools of less 
than one hundred enrollment and 
those from high schools of more than 
one hundred. He attributes this dif- 
ference to variations in preparatory 
training rather than to native capacity. 
Students who enter college at the 
normal age or a year younger do the 
best work and are of a superior in- 
tellectual equipment. Women sur- 
pass men in scholarship and are a 
more highly selected group, as 
judged by intelligence scores.’ 

Eells points out the superiority of 


** Thornberg, L. Be. 
Size of High School,” 
(August 9, 1924), pp. 


“College Scholarship and 
School and Society, XX 
189-92. 
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317 students who transferred from 
junior colleges to the upper division 
of Stanford University over a five- 
year period. This superiority over 
other students is found in terms of in- 
telligence, previous academic records, 
academic records in the upper division 
of the University, honors received, 
and enrollment for graduate work.” 
The studies are in agreement that 
college women are superior to men in 
scholarship. Flickinger is of the opin- 
ion that women are more willing to 
do the type of memory work required 
in college and therefore receive 
higher marks. He substantiates this 
theory by pointing to the fact that 
men forge ahead of women in the 
graduate school where independent 
thinking plays a more prominent part 
than in the undergraduate institu- 
tion.’ Gowen and Gooch report that 
women are superior to men in schol- 
arship in college and explain the dif- 
ference by the superior high-school 
record of the women, which indicates 
that women are a more select group.”® 
Toevs and Emerson seek to explain 


1® Fells, W. C. “Records of Junior-College 
Transfers in the University,” School Review, XXXVII 
(March, 1929), pp. 187-97, and “University Records 
of Students from Junior Colleges,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, II (June, 1928), 
pp. 301-17. 

17 Flickinger, R. C. “Scholarship and Sex,” 
School and Society, XV (June 3, 1922), pp. 602-605. 

*® Gowen, J. W., and Gooch, M. “Age, Sex, and 
the Interrelations of Mental Attainments of College 
Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVII 
(March, 1926), pp. 195-207. 
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the superiority of women in scholar- 
ship by suggesting that they are a 
more select group in terms of native 
intelligence.” They also suggest that 
women are governed by stricter stand- 
ards and have more regular hours and 
better study conditions, which may 
explain in part their superior per- 
formance. Cunningham offers some 
statistical evidence that popular no- 
tions concerning sex favoritism in 
marking are without foundation.” 
Paterson and Langlie recommend the 
use of objective tests and examina- 
tions to overcome the so-called 
pseudo-differences in scholarship be- 
tween the sexes. They are of the 
opinion that there are a great many 
instructors who are rewarding the 
personality traits of women rather 
than measuring genuine scholastic 
achievement.” 

Worcester, on the basis of studies 
secured from the registrars of ten col- 
leges and universities, reports that 
sorority groups stand above non- 
sorority groups in scholarship, but 
that the scholastic standing of non- 
fraternity groups is higher than that 
of fraternity groups; the data also in- 
dicate that the standing of women is 
uniformly higher than that of men.* 
Reports of progress on a survey of 
fraternity scholarship in 118 institu- 
tions with five or more fraternities 


™ Toevs, Ethel, and Emerson, D. A. “Sex Differ- 
ences in College Scholarship,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XI (March, 1925), pp. 
201-10. 

* Cunningham, A. B. “The Sex Element in Col- 
lege Grades,” School and Society, XIV (December 3, 
1921), pp. 523-25. 

*1 Paterson, D. G., and Langlie, T. A. “The In- 
fluence of Sex on Scholarship Ratings,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XII (October, 1926), 
pp. 458-68. 

22 Worcester, D. A. “Fraternities and Scholar- 
ship,” School and Society, XVIII (August 4, 1923), 
pp. 147-48. 
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indicate the difficultics encountered 
in comparing institutions — because 
of variations in marking systems.” 
Turner points out that decrease in 
scholarship is accompanied by irreg- 
ular attendance and by an increase in 
absences from class.” 

There are other studies of scholar- 
ship in relation to participation in 
athletics, vocational success, family 
background, exposure to Latin, years 
in college, background educational 
factors, and extra-mural study. A 
summary of these investigations is 
available elsewhere, as well as a ré- 
sumé of studies of detection of cheat- 
ing, mental characteristics of cheaters, 
student attitude toward examinations, 
honesty, bluffing on examinations, 
safeguarding the administering of 
examinations, and the honor system.” 


LOSELY allied with the prob- 

lem of measurement of results 

are the problems of failure, of read- 

ing, and of study habits and remedial 

work. A few selected investigations 

may be cited to indicate the magni- 
tude of these issues. 

West reports reasons for with- 
drawal of students from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for the college year 
1922-23 when the total undergrad- 
uate registration was 9,025. He ex- 
cludes from the count students who 
have died, those who have transferred 
to another unit of the University, 
those who subsequently returned, 


*8 “Survey of Scholarship among College Fraterni- 
ties,” School and Society, XXIII (May 29, 1926), pp. 
676-77. Also “College Fraternities and Scholarship,” 
School and Society, XXIV (December 18, 1926), p 
755. 

**'Turner, F. H. “A Study in the Relation of 
Class Attendance to Scholastic Attainment,” School 
and Society, XXVI (July 2, 1927), pp. 22-24. 

*8 Good, Carter V. Teaching in College crd 
University, Chap. vu. 
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those who completed a course of 
study, or those excluded by the Uni- 
versity. Aside from these groups, 
there is a net loss of 1 5659, or 18.4 
per cent of the year’s registration. Of 
1,302 classified cases of withdrawal 
from college the reasons given for 
such action and the percentage for 
each group are as follows: finances, 
31.7; illness, 19.7; transfer to other 
institutions, 8.6; going into business, 
8.4; lack of interest or discourage- 
ment, 7.5; change or lack of an ob- 
jective, 6.8; illness or death in the 
family, 3.7; dissatisfaction with some 
phase of the University, 3.2; removal 
of family, 2.5; program or curric- 
ulum difficulties, 2.5; needed at home, 
1.5; temporary work for experience, 
1.3; Marriage, 1.2; travel, 1.2; and 
miscellaneous personal reasons, 0. gg 
Moon finds finances, health, home 
conditions, low marks, and dissatisfac- 
tion given most frequently as reasons 
for withdrawal from the University 
of Chicago.** Rogers reports that 
21 per cent of the Goucher College 
class gave no reason for leaving with- 
out a degree, while 8.2 per cent were 
asked to withdraw because of poor 
work; other reasons for withdrawal 
ranked low in comparison with the 
foregoing items.” In general, those 
who left college prematurely were 
lower in intelligence and academic 


*° West, R. M. “Student Mortality, Student Sur- 
vival, and Student Accounting,” Problems of College 
Education (1928), pp. 199-209. 

*7 Moon, G. R. “The Student Who Drops Out 
of College,” School and Society, XXVII (May 12, 
1928), pp. 576-78. 

Rogers, Agnes L. “The Causes of Elimination 
in Colleges of Liberal Arts for Women,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XII (March, 1926), 
pp. 145-54. Also “A Study of the Causes of Elimina- 
tion in a College of Liberal Arts for Women,” 
Studies in Education. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926, pp. 172-80 (Yearbook No. XV of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education). 
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standing than the average student in 
the class in which they had been 
enrolled. 

Potthoff and Moon studied the 
records of the entire group of 762 stu- 
dents who matriculated as Freshmen 
in 1919 at the University of Chicago. 
The records were followed through 
until the winter of 1925-26 when 
more than 99 per cent of the students 
had been graduated or left the Uni- 
versity for other causes.” 

Stone concludes that the silent- 
reading ability of college students 
may be improved markedly, even in 
the case of the best readers. He states 
that the typical college student may 
readily increase his silent reading 
ability from 50 to 100 per cent.” 
Albright and Horning present an 
analysis of the reading disabilities of 
1,053 college entrants." Book dis- 
cusses deficiencies in reading, relation 
between reading and academic success, 
need for remedial instruction, and 
the results of an experiment made to 
improve the reading ability of four 
groups of students. He concludes 
that the reading efficiency of two 
groups of students in how-to-study 
classes improved 102 per cent, and 
that in individual cases the increase 
was as much as 250 per cent. Book 
recommends that the reading ability 
of college Freshmen be determined 
accurately and that special remedial 
instruction be given in an orientation 


*° Potthoff, E. F., and Moon, G. R. “Attendance 
and Scholarship Records of a Class at the University 
of Chicago,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XII (November, 1926), 549-60. 

°° Stone, C. W. “Improving the Reading Ability 
of College Students,” Journal of Educational Method, 
II (September, 1922), pp. 8-23. 

*? Albright, Beatrice F., and Horning, Floy. 
“Typical Reading Disabilities of College Entrants,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, Il 
(January, 1928), pp. 166-69. 
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or how-to-study course for those who 
are deficient in reading.* 

It is possible here only to enumer- 
ate some of the types of educational 
diagnosis and remedial instruction 
recently undertaken: analysis of stu- 
dents’ use of time and study habits, 
tests of preparation for college work 
(reading, arithmetic, and English 
compcsition ), case studies of students 
with academic difficulties, how-to- 
study classes, and remedial instruction 
in the tool subjects. The activity at 
Ohio State University and Miami 
University in the field of diagnostic 
and remedial work is well known. 
The current yearbook of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation provides a good summary of 
studies which deal with educational 
diagnosis and remedial instruction.” 
It is natural to question the perma- 
nency of the gains secured through 
such remedial teaching. It is reported 
that Freshmen in one teacher-training 
institution, Miami University, during 
two months made more than five 
years’ progress as measured by the 
Monroe Survey Test in Arithmetic.” 
If this amount of improvement is 
generally possible at the college level, 
certainly it seems economical and de- 
sirable to provide in high school and 
the elementary grades whatever addi- 
tional time and repetition may be nec- 
essary to make learning in the tool 
subjects relatively permanent. This 
would relieve the higher institution 
of corrective work for which it can 
ill afford the time. 


*? Book, W. F. “How Well College Students Can 
Read,” School and Society, XXVI (August 20, 1927), 
pp. 242-48. 

** Woody and others, op. cit., Chap. vit. 

*4 Christofferson, H. C. “Arithmetic and College 
Freshmen,” Journal of Educational Research, XXI 
(January, 1930), pp. 78-80. 
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HIS paper has been concerned 

thus far with the measurement 
of student achievement by teachers, 
It seems appropriate to call attention 
to a rather pronounced tendency in 
certain institutions to secure student 
evaluations of their teachers. Only 
a few illustrative investigations can be 
referred to here. 

Douglass concludes on the basis of 
a canvass of thirty colleges and uni- 
versities that in all institutions stu- 
dent opinion is influential in rating 
the teaching efficiency of instructors, 
although only a few schools were 
frank enough to mention this fact spe- 
cifically.*° In only a few schools are 
formal evaluations sought from stu- 
dents and scientifically collected and 
interpreted. Eckhart presents a series 
of thirty-two questions which the 
teacher may ask himself in order to 
determine whether a high level of 
teaching efficiency is being main- 
tained.** Bamberger reports a detailed 
list of items suggested by forty-eight 
supervising principals as factors which 
evidence skill in teaching. She does 
not suggest the list as a marking or 
rating system, but recommends it as 
a survey sheet or check list in the 
hands of the teacher and the super- 
visor to be used in the improvement 
of teaching.*’ 

Remmers found no appreciable re- 
lation between the ratings of eleven 
instructors by 409 students in seven- 
teen classes and the students’ aca- 

5° Douglass, H. R. “Rating the Teaching Effective 
ness of College Instructors,” School and Society, 
XXVIII (August 18, 1928), pp. 192-97. 

8° Eckhart, C. C. “Faculty Self-Survey and the 
Improvement of College Teaching,” School and So- 
ciety, XXVII (March 17, 1928), pp. 336-38. 

87 Bamberger, Florence E. “A Survey of Observable, 
Improvable Factors which Evidence Skill in Teach- 


ing,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII {Novem- 
ber, 1927), pp. 181-85. 
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demic standing in those classes.** 
Holton procured replies from 663 
teachers of vocational agriculture con- 
cerning the department of the college 
or university in which the individual’s 
best teacher had been located.*® Edu- 
cation was mentioned as first choice 
by 201 persons, more than twice the 
number of times any of the other 
twenty-two departments were named. 
OBrien asked 460 college Juniors 
and Seniors to name the department 
in which was located the best teacher 
the individual ever had and found 
economics and history at the head of 
the list, while physical education was 
at the bottom. Students also ranked 
the courses considered boresome or 
valueless.*° Rohrbach asked grad- 
uates and undergraduates in three 
state teachers’ colleges to express in 
writing ways in which college teach- 
ing could be made more interesting. 
The criticisms received fell under six 
categories: organization of courses, 
assignment of work, stimulation to 
study, classroom procedure, testing, 
and personal traits of the teacher.” 
Kelly canvassed the alumni of the 
University of Minnesota in order to 
secure their opinions concerning the 
value of courses taken while in col- 
lege, reasons for considering courses 
valuable or of little benefit, selection 
and training of faculty members, and 


* Remmers, H. H. “The Relationship between Stu- 
dents’ Marks and Student Attitude toward Instruc- 
tors,” School and Society, XXVIII (December 15, 
1928), pp. 759-60. 

* Holton, E. L. “In What Departments in Col- 
lege Do We Find the Best Teachers?” School and 
Society, XXVI (December 31, 1927), pp. 847-48. 

OBrien, F. P. “The College Student’s View- 
point,” Studies in Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928, pp. 8-15 (Yearbook Number 
XVI of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education). 

“ Rohrbach, Q. A. W. “How College Teaching 
Could Be Made More Interesting, As Viewed by the 
Student,” ibid., pp. 16-23. 
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methods of teaching.*? Betts sum- 
marizes the reactions of 116 men and 
419 women students in fifteen educa- 
tion courses at Northwestern Univer- 
sity with respect to six broad aspects 
of instruction in education courses. 
These aspects of method include con- 
sideration of the courses in terms of 
difficulty, time spent, interest, effect, 
comprehension, and efficiency of 
teachers. The opinions expressed are 
rather favorable to the education 
courses under consideration.** Holton 
secured the opinions of 128 students 
concerning the merits of the lecture, 
discussion, and laboratory methods. 
His findings indicate the popularity 
of the discussion method with students 
and the disfavor in which the lecture 
method is held; seventy-four ranked 
the former method first, while only 
eighteen ranked the latter first.“ 

Crawford summarizes defects and 
difficulties in college teaching as re- 
ported by fifty-four college students. 
He groups the criticisms thus: 


1. Defects of personality and temperament 
2. Defects regarding academic freedom, 
propaganda, and dogmatism 

3. Careless and unsatisfactory planning of 
courses 

. Lack of study and keeping up with the age 

. Defects relating to research, writing, and 
publication 

. Failure to teach on the student’s level 

. Failure to be practical 

. Failure to develop the research spirit in 
students 
g. Lack of personal interest in students 

10. Failure to make courses interesting 


wp 


ont OO 


** Kelly, F. J. “Report on Questionnaire Study of 
Opinions of Alumni of the University of Minnesota 
Concerning Courses and Methods of Teaching Used 
with Freshmen and Sophomores,” idid., pp. 1-7. 

** Betts, G. H. “College Students’? Reaction to 
Education Courses,” School and Society, XXV (April 
23, 1927), pp. 494-96. 

“* Holton, E. L. “A Study of Methods of Present- 
ing Subject Matter to Undergraduates in Colleges,” 
School and Society, XI (January 10, 1920), pp. 58-59. 
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11. Unsatisfactory practices regarding measure- 
ment 

12. Defects regarding the use of the lecture 
method 

13. Defects in the use of the discussion method 

14. Lack of variety in teaching procedures 

15. Failure to adapt the course to the indi- 
vidual student 

16. Improper adjustments of work-load 

17. Inefficient routine management 

18. Lack of faculty co-operation *° 


While a number of the discussions 
of students’ ratings of teachers and 
methods of instructions point out cer- 
tain values which result from securing 
such evaluations from the learner, 
attention should be directed to the fact 
that there are scathing and sarcastic 
arraignments of students’? judgment 
with respect to teaching merit.** Al- 
though the teacher should profit ma- 
terially through familiarity with the 
reaction of the student, it is ques- 
tionable whether selection of members 
of the staff and promotions should be 
based even in part on the subjective 
ratings of immature individuals. 

In response to a request for some 
information relative to current edu- 
cational reforms in teacher-training 
institutions, Gray received reports 
from forty colleges of education, one 
hundred departments of education in 
liberal-arts colleges, and forty-five 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
Over half of the replies contained 
valuable material. The methods em- 
ployed by administrative officers in 
promoting the improvement of teach- 
ing include the following procedures: 


1. A self-survey by means of which the im- 
portant problems of instruction which 


** Crawford, C. C. “Defects and Difficulties in Col- 
lege Teaching,” School and Society, XXVIII (Octo- 
ber 27, 1928), pp. 497-502. 

“* “Grading the Professors,” School and Society, 
XXVIII (September 15, 1928), pp. 311-14. 
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the institution faces are brought clearly 
to the attention of every staff member 
for serious consideration. 


. Annual conferences of the teacher-train- 


ing institutions of a state concerning 
problems of mutual interest. 


. Conferences each year with the teachers 


and administrative officers of the state to 
acquaint the staff with the needs of the 
field and to secure judgments concern- 
ing desirable changes. 


. The organization of the faculty into a 


special body to study instructional prob- 
lems and to do constructive work. 


. Well-planned faculty meetings devoted 


to studies and discussions of the prob- 
lems of instruction. 


. Departmental and special group confer- 


ences held at frequent intervals to con- 
sider matters relating to the improvement 
of instruction. 


. Prominent lecturers secured at frequent 


intervals to discuss specific instructional 
problems. 


. Members of the staff required to teach 


in the demonstration school as a means 
of improving their own techniques and 
of checking theory with practice. 


. Interclass visitations and conferences 
required, 
. Courses on college teaching, the psychol- 


ogy of learning, and other problems of 
higher education provided for new 
members of the staff. 

A complete set of books relating to prob- 
lems of instruction in higher institutions 
and the problems of teaching particular 
subjects provided in the dean’s office or 
in the library for the use of faculty 
members. 


. Appointment of instructors to the fac- 


ulty who are adequately trained. 


. Provision for sabbatical leave and for 


absences during the summer to study in 
recognized institutions. 


. Leave of absence granted during the 


regular year for travel or to do ad- 
ditional study and research in higher 
institutions. 


. Defraying expenses of faculty members 


who attend conferences and participate 
in other activities for the purpose of 
improving instruction. 
Size of classes limited. 
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17. A news-letter issued at regular intervals 
from the dean’s office devoted specifically 
to matters relating to the improvement 
of instruction. 

18. Special efforts made to improve material 
equipment and library facilities. 

19. Appointment of student assistants to aid 
instructors with routine duties. 

20. Reduction of teaching-load when fac- 
ulty members are assigned important 
responsibilities relating to the improve- 
ment of instruction.*’ 


FEW additional illustrations of 
the current interest in problems 
of method and related issues in higher 
education may be given by calling 
attention to selected major studies re- 
cently completed or under way. The 
results of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study have appeared in seven- 
teen volumes.** It is reported that in 
spite of questionable techniques and 
special pleading involved in the Clas- 
sical Investigation a decided improve- 
ment in the teaching of Latin has been 
effected.*° The work of Hartshorne 
and May in the Character Education 
Inquiry has resulted in three volumes, 
two already off the press, dealing with 
the problems of deceit, restraint, and 
persistence.*° The Carnegie investiga- 
tion of college athletics has raised a 
storm of discussion in both educational 
and lay circles." The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study has signifi- 
cant implications for the reorganiza- 
“" Gray and others, op. cit., Chap. 11. 
es Henmon, V. A. C. “Some Significant Results of 
the Modern Foreign Language Study,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XIX (February, 1929), pp. 79-91. 
“* Lucasse, Florence J. “What Has the Classical 
Investigation Accomplished?” Journal of Educational 
Research, XX (June, 1929), pp. 15-21. 
: Russell, W. F. “The Character Education In- 
quiry,” Educational Record, X (July, 1929), pp. 202-08. 
*Savage, H. J., and others, Avmerican College 
Athletics. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1929. (Bulletin No. 23) 


; * By W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, pub- 
lished by University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
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tion of curriculum and method.” The 
Committee on Administrative Units 
of the Commonwealth Fund has spon- 
sored sixteen studies, a number of 
which deal with teacher-training prob- 
lems.” The studies of adult learning, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, have appeared in six volumes.” 
Within recent years an increasingly 
large number of the studies in the 
series, “Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education,” have been con- 
cerned with problems of curriculum 
and method in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. The survey movement, as 
illustrated by Leonard, Evenden, and 
O’Rear’s study of Lutheran colleges,” 
has made available information of 
great value. It is hoped that other 
institutions will follow the example 
set by the University of Minnesota in 
the experimental study of problems 
of learning and teaching.” The year- 
books of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education should 
prove influential in the improvement 
of methods and in the reorganization 
of subject-matter in higher education. 

Certain studies under way or par- 
tially completed are of vital interest 
to those engaged in the work of 
teacher training: the national survey 
of secondary education, subsidized by 
Congress and under the direction of 
the United States Office of Education; 

*S«The Reorganization of the American Educa- 
tional System,” School and Society, XXVII (April 28, 
1928), pp. 509-15. 

Published by Macmillan Company. 

*® Leonard, R. J., Evenden, E. S., and O’Rear, 
F. B. United Lutheran Church in American Survey 
of Higher Education. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

°* Problems of College Education. Edited by Earl 
Hudelson. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1928. 

*? “Commission on the Investigation of History in 


the Schools,” School and Society, XXX (December 7, 
1929), pp. 765-66. 
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an investigation of history and other 
social studies in the schools;°’ a survey 
of the duties of the Federal Govern- 
ment to education, subsidized by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and under 
the direction of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education;** a study to 
determine the causes of existing mal- 
adjustment between secondary and 
higher institutions of learning over a 
four- to six-year period, by the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching working with the Joint 
Commission of the Association of 
Pennsylvania College Presidents and 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; a study of the possibilities of 
radio broadcasting as a mechanism for 
the education of adults, by Levering 
Tyson of Columbia University, for 
the American Association for Adult 
Education; and investigation of the 
use of radio in public schools, pro- 
moted by the Department of the 
Interior and under the direction of 
Commissioner Cooper of the Office of 
Education; a study of graduate edu- 
cation by Henry Suzzallo for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; a nation-wide 
survey of teacher-training institutions, 
subsidized by Congress and under the 
direction of the Office of Education 
with E. S. Evenden, associate di- 
rector;" and surveys of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and of more than one 
hundred Methodist higher institutions 
by F. W. Reeves of the University 
of Chicago. 

The studies summarized or cited 
in this paper should convince even 

**«The National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
<r Review, XXXVIII (January, 1930), 


°°“The Federal Survey of Teacher Training,” 
School and Society, XXXII (July 19, 1930), pp. 88-89. 
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the most skeptical of the sincer- 
ity of investigators in higher educa- 
tion and of the wide range of the 
problems canvassed in the field of 
curriculum and methods. Professor 
Toops of Ohio State University states 
that his forthcoming bibliography on 
higher education will include approxi- 
mately twelve thousand items. How- 
ever, the absence of conclusive data 
and crucial experiments relating to 
many aspects of teaching indicates the 
need for much additional investiga- 
tion. Research in higher education is 
yet in its infancy. 

Who will conduct this necessary 
experimentation? Certain workers in 
education have argued that college 
teaching will be improved when teach- 
ers, especially at the undergraduate 
level, give their time to instruction 
rather than to research. Harvard, 
Stanford, and Southern California 
have decided to grant graduate de- 
grees for proficiency in teaching or 
administration rather than research. 
If this point of view and practice are 
generally adopted, where will be 
conducted crucial experiments to de- 
termine desirable teaching methods, 
curricular reorganizations, and admin- 
istrative procedures? It seems un- 
sound to suggest that a given group of 
investigators, possibly in the graduate 
school and in research bureaus, should 
conduct all investigations and experi- 
mentation that is carried forward, 
with no teaching contacts with stu- 
dents in the classroom and laboratory. 
It seems equally unsound to suggest 
that another group of workers, prob- 
ably in the undergraduate divisions of 
universities, in separate colleges, and 
in public-school classrooms, should do 
only teaching. The highest type of 
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educational progress and the most 
effective application of the results of 
research cannot result from such pro- 
cedures. Granted that it may be de- 
sirable to award separate graduate 
degrees for proficiency in teaching, in 
administration, and in research, and 
that the first consideration of the in- 
structor of undergraduates is effective 
teaching, there is still no divorce be- 
tween good teaching and stimulating 
investigation. Adequate preparation 
in the graduate school for both teach- 
ing and research activities, together 
with an appropriate balance between 
classroom work and _ independent 
study in the college and university, is 
a solution easily suggested but difficult 
to accomplish. Adjustments in many 
higher institutions, particularly sepa- 
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rate liberal-arts colleges and teachers’ 
colleges, must be made in teaching- 
load, and facilities for research pro- 
vided, if any considerable number of 
instructors are to do independent re- 
search. Certainly, the teacher who 
periodically conducts an investigation 
in the field of his interest will bring 
to the classroom or laboratory an in- 
quiring and critical attitude which 
should prove stimulating to students. 

However, this final word of cau- 
tion should be voiced. The pure 
scientist in laboratory or field may be 
concerned with two guiding principles 
only, an insatiable desire to discover 
truth and an absolute honesty in re- 
porting it. The teacher-scientist must 
add a third, effective presentation and 


interpretation of truth to the learner. 
[Vol. I, No. 8} 








MEME WONE WE NE WODE VOHEDE ONE IONE WARE ICRHEYR 


A University Statistical Service 


By LLOYD MOREY 


A Clearing-House to Which All Institutional Statistics Gathered by Various 
Departments of the University May Be Turned for Final Use 


EOPLE generally shy at sta- 
tistics. This is not to be won- 
dered at, since comparatively 
few persons have a mind for and a 
ready grasp of figures. Extended 
tables and exhibits scare them and 
easily weary them. Still, there are 
other more vital reasons why statistics 
are not particularly popular. They 
are often unreliable, for they are fre- 
quently assembled in an inaccurate 
manner. Many times the data are 
applied and interpreted erroneously 
or in a manner to bring out only cer- 
tain facts, leaving other more impor- 
tant ones in the background. Thus 
people come to have some distrust of 
statistics of all kinds. 
Statistical data, however, constitute 
a part of the array of facts on which 
many decisions must be based. They 
seldom furnish the entire basis for 
any conclusion, yet they are often 
an essential feature incident to the 
consideration and cannot safely be 
omitted. As problems become more 
complex and cover wider and wider 
territory, facts which can be expressed 
in mathematical form become increas- 
ingly valuable and significant. “Sta- 
tistics” is a word that is gradually 
gaining a favorable reputation because 


Epitor’s Note: For some time the University 
of Illinois has maintained a central statistical office. 
This office is under the supervision of the comptroller. 
Its relationships and the scope of its service are the 
basis of the following article on the subject by Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morey, the comptroller. 
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through the interpretation of statis- 
tics they are becoming less theoretical 
and more practical. We used to de- 
pend upon the moon or some other 
phenomenon by which to guide cer- 
tain activities, but now “it has... 
suffered loss of prestige because of a 
more accurate count of experiences 
and natural laws.” 

No one would think of proceeding 
in any scientific or technical study 
without carefully calculating and tab- 
ulating all data accumulated in the 
course of the investigation. The place 
of statistics in this respect is clearly 
recognized. Numerous departments 
are vitally concerned with them for 
this purpose, and accordingly must 
have both organization and facilities 
to serve them in this respect in their 
various undertakings. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to discuss the 
use of statistics in this manner in a 
university. 

A newer use of statistical data pre- 
sents itself in this day, however, in 
the need of facts for executive and 
administrative guidance and decisions. 
Large business concerns have recog- 
nized the need for this service, and 
are providing for it in their organiza- 
tions. Comprehensive analysis of busi- 
ness facts is the order of the day, in 
both public and private fields. Within 
the past half-year, the largest statisti- 


* Allen, William H. “Every Man a Statistician,” 
The Outlook, LXXIX (February 25, 1905), p- 494- 
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cal institution in the world, the United 
States Census, has concentrated its 
forces for the periodical inquiry. 


There are few large-scale organizations, or 
for that matter, smaller ones, which could 
not make profitable use of more careful 
statistical study of costs, expenses, produc- 
tion, sales, etc. The use of the tools of 
statistical methods is highly applicable to 
business, and is made possible chiefly 
through the accounting records where 
much, but not all, of the material required 
is found.” 


Not less vital are institutional and 
comparative statistics in a university. 
If those responsible for its administra- 
tion are to be fully armed to meet the 
problems that arise, they must know 
the institution intimately; they must 
know how it compares with other sim- 
ilar schools; they must be prepared 
to present facts concerning it to its 
friends and supporters, and to meet 
by facts the questions of others; and 
they must know its relation to its field 
of service. For these purposes a gen- 
eral statistical service is highly impor- 
tant and serviceable. Its function is 
to assemble through a single channel, 
tabulate and interpret in a uniform 
way, and keep constantly on file, fac- 
tual material about the institution 
itself, in all phases of its work and 
activity. 

The absence of a central statistical 
office results in having statistical infor- 
mation assembled by the various de- 
partments in almost as many ways 
as there are departments. Such data 
lack comparability because of the fact 
that they have not been compiled in 
a uniform manner; consequently, no 


reliable deductions can be made from 
, * Macpherson, Lawrence G. “The Use of Statis- 
tical Methods in Accounting,” The Certified Public 
Accountant, 1X (November, 1929), p. 333- 
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them. This condition also results in 
lack of foresight as to the data needed, 
so that no steps are taken to assemble 
certain information until the need for 
it arises. By that time, source mate- 
rial may not be complete or may re- 
quire excessive expense or pains to 
assemble. Thus the process becomes 
inconvenient, uneconomical, and even 
inaccurate. 

The demands of a university for 
statistical information concerning its 
work are many and varied. Some are 
more or less continuous; others are 
irregular or non-recurring. A statis- 
tical office should be administered to 
meet all of these needs by maintain- 
ing a regular compilation of material 
continuously needed and valuable for 
comparative purposes, and by being 
prepared to assemble special material 
when called upon. Its collection of 
material thus becomes increasingly 
valuable as the years pass. 

Subjects which command more or 
less regular attention from a univer- 
sity statistical office, and for which 
data are needed over a continuous 
period of years to be of greatest value, 
include the following: enrollment 
statistics; financial statistics; number 
and size of classes; teaching-load of 
faculty and of departments; use of 
rooms; salary and pay-roll statistics; 
training, experience, and service of 
staff; unit expense of instruction; and 
analysis of activities of the university 
as to instruction, research, and exten- 
sion. Irregular or non-recurring sub- 
jects which may call for study are 
illustrated by the following list: why 
students leave before graduation; 
length of student attendance; stu- 
dents’ living expenses; and the re- 
placement value of buildings. 
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The scope and variety of such work 
is well-nigh endless. A statistical 
office should not exist for the purpose 
of creating work, but its presence will 
provide the means of meeting many 
channels of inquiry which are desir- 
able, but are often postponed or omit- 
ted because of lack of organization and 
facilities. The scope of usefulness of 
a good statistical office extends to the 
point of furnishing the means for a 
complete educational survey of the 
institution. 

A distinct advantage of an organ- 
ized service of this kind, and one of 
its essential features, is that material 
is available when needed. Questions 
arise on which information is required 
forthwith; unless it can be so secured, 
it is of little value. A regularly main- 
tained file of data makes possible the 
providing of such information in the 
time necessary for usefulness. The 
centralization of these data makes it 
readily accessible when needed. Not 
of least importance in this connection 
is the preparation of replies to various 
statistical reports requested from edu- 
cational institutions and to numerous 
questionnaires. It is of great impor- 
tance to have these reports answered 
in a uniform way. This can be done 
only by having them prepared in the 
same office. 

It is clear, from this list of possible 
subjects coming within the scope of 
work of a statistical office, that some of 
these subjects are drawn from fields 
covered by other offices or depart- 
ments. Enrollment records and re- 
ports, for example, are maintained 
and compiled by the registrar. Finan- 
cial reports are prepared in the busi- 
ness office. A statistical office should 
not duplicate the regular work of 
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these or any other offices. It should 
draw its material from those offices 
and make use of their reports. Its 
work begins where the work of the 
others leaves off. It takes the regular 
reports and analyzes them, compares 
them with previous years and with 
similar reports of other institutions, 
prepares forecasts based upon them, 
and calculates various data in which 
the reports of two or more offices are 
used. It is not the function of the 
registrar’s office to interpret financial 
data, nor of the business office to inter- 
pret enrollment data; but the statis- 
tical office can draw these two types of 
material together and relate them to 
each other in the proper manner. 

The organization of a central sta- 
tistical office tends to prevent the 
undesirable development of various 
statistical units attached to different 
divisions of the university, each deal- 
ing only with one phase of the general 
statistical problem. Such a condition 
is both uneconomical and administra- 
tively unsound. It tends to scatter 
the information that is needed, and 
limits the possibilities of its being 
considered in relation to other sub- 
jects and fields, and also increases 
the likelihood of inaccuracy and lack 
of uniformity in compilation and 
interpretation. 

It is advantageous, therefore, for a 
university to have a general statistical 
office. This office should be in charge 
of a person trained in statistics. This 
is not to say that the work of such an 
office is purely mathematical; it is to 
say, however, that its work demands 
both accuracy and understanding of 
statistical principles. Only by hav- 
ing a staff which possesses these pre- 
requisites can the best service be 
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forthcoming. One of the ways in 
which statistics can be made more 
useful and effective is by compilation 
in accordance with sound sstatistical 
theory and analysis. 

The statistical office is essentially 
an executive agency. It should be 
either directly responsible to the pres- 
ident or to some general officer to 
whom the president looks for infor- 
mation and assistance. Since many of 
the subjects dealt with by the statisti- 
cal office are of greatest significance in 
relation to the financial problems of 
the institution, it is believed that the 
comptroller or corresponding officer 
should be given general supervision 
over such an office. This officer is 
mainly concerned in securing and 
allocating the funds of the institution, 
and in their wise expenditure. The 
statistical service provides valuable 
data for these purposes, including 
data which bear vitally on the institu- 
tional budget. The preparation as 
well as the interpretation of data of 
this kind should be placed under the 
financial officer. 

An advantage of attaching the sta- 
tistical service to a regularly estab- 
lished administrative office interested 
in its work will be the permanence 
of procedure and policy which will 
result. Since much of the material is 
used in a comparative way, it is highly 
important that its assembly and use be 
uniform from year to year, and that 
it shall not suffer as a result of chang- 
ing personnel. All the while, the 
material improves in quality and com- 
parability. The series covers longer 
periods, and the deductions become 
more reliable. The greatest utility of 
a series of statistical studies consists in 
their continuity along comparable lines. 
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The statistical office is not a pub- 
licity department. Its function is to 
compile and interpret information for 
administrative use. The release of 
material compiled by it should be only 
with executive approval. 

An important feature of a central 
statistical office is the mechanical 
equipment of such an office. An ade- 
quate assortment of calculating, typ- 
ing, and duplicating equipment should 
be provided. Tabulating and sorting 
machines are also desirable. This 
equipment may be made available to 
the various departments for service to 
them in their departmental work, thus 
avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
such equipment. In addition to the 
mechanical equipment, certain refer- 
ence material of a genera! or special 
statistical nature, such as may be re- 
quired by the office, is essential. 

One of the principal sources of in- 
formation for a great deal of the data 
required by a statistical office is the 
faculty itself. Members of the fac- 
ulty must be called upon to furnish 
information concerning their classes 
as well as their other institutional ac- 
tivities. Occasionally, this procedure 
is resented by some individuals as a 
needless burden upon them, or as an 
inference of checking on their work. 
Nothing could be further from the 
intent of any statistical studies with 
which the writer has been familiar, 
which are carried on by the institutions 
themselves. There have probably 
been some such attempts by outside 
agencies; and one of the major reasons 
for a good statistical service organized 
by an institution itself is to anticipate 
and prevent the possibility of such 
undertakings by persons who do not 
have the interest of the school at heart 
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who might make erroneous interpre- 
tation of the information they secure. 

To meet the thousand and one 
questions which the public or parts of 
it are constantly asking every univer- 
sity these days, an institution of higher 
education needs a complete array of 
information about what it is doing. 
For this purpose and to this end, the 
members of a faculty should gladly 
co-operate, knowing that if they do, 
they will be the recipients of the bene- 
fits which may accrue to the university 
as a result of its ability successfully to 
meet and answer every question that 
can be asked concerning it, and thus 
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indicate that it knows as well as can 
be known, “where it is at and where 
it is going.” 

Universities and colleges generally 
know little enough about themselves, 
This is not unnatural, since they are 
concerned in acquiring knowledge 
about myriad other things of vastly 
greater importance. Yet no institu- 
tion can afford to be without reason- 
ably complete data concerning its own 
self and family. To that end an or- 
ganized central statistical service will 
contribute much toward the smooth 
functioning and good reputation of 


one of today’s intricate enterprises. 
[Vol. I, No. 8] 
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Years Later 


The business success of the man, 
prominent in campus activities, after 
he leaves the collegiate sphere in 
which he has reigned for four years, 
is the interesting topic of an article 
printed in the June issue of The Per- 
sonnel Journal. Data were collected 
about 1,310 graduates, who had spent 
at least half of their four or more 
years out of college with the Bell 
Telephone Company. The study 
indicates that high scholarship, sub- 
stantial campus achievement, early 
graduation, and immediate selection 
of the field of work are significant 
factors for success. Earning power 
while at college seems to have little 
correlation, either positive or negative. 
A combination of high scholarship 
and substantial campus achievement 
increases the likelihood of success, but 
has not always insured it. 

W. S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, wrote an article, “Does 
Business Want Scholars?” for Har- 
pers of May, 1928, based on research 
into the scholastic background of all 
college graduates in the system. Re- 
sults of that study and a continuation 
of it have been used in this research. 

Salaries, as compared to years out 
of college, were used as the criteria of 
success, with allowances made for geo- 
graphical differences. Colleges were 
asked to give the position in the class 
distribution rather than actual grades. 
Activities were checked with year- 


books. Questionnaires regarding col- 
lege employment were sent to the 
men about whom the other two classes 
of material were available. 

It was learned that 40 per cent of 
the men in the system were from the 
first third of graduating classes, 40 
per cent from the second third, and 
20 per cent from the lowest third. 
Fourteen per cent had come from the 
first tenth. Fifteen years after gradu- 
ation, the median of the men in the 
first tenth in scholarship is 20 per 
cent above that for the entire group; 
twenty-five years after it is 40 per 
cent; and thirty years after it is nearly 
60 per cent above. The median of the 
first third rises more slowly and is 
only slightly more than 20 per cent 
above the group median thirty years 
after graduation. The median of the 
middle third is slightly below the 
group median. Of the last third, the 
decline is slow, reaching 80 per cent 
of the group median thirty years 
after graduation. The records of 3,806 
men were studied here. 

In the research into the influence of 
campus activities, records were avail- 
able for 2,108 men. Those reporting 
substantial campus achievement were 
21 per cent, who were found to be 20 
per cent above the group median at 
the twenty-five-year interval; 38 per 
cent showing some participation and 
rising to 10 per cent above the median 
at twenty-five years; 41 per cent re- 
porting no campus achievement, who 
dropped to 90 per cent of the me- 
dian after twenty-five years. Campus 
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activities do not bring the meteoric 
rise that scholarship seems to indicate. 

In listing the types of campus ac- 
tivities, it is found that some types, 
as literary, forensic, and managerial 
achievement, correlate with business 
success more than with social, athletic, 
musical, and dramatic participation. 
The most valuable type of campus 
activity is seen to be intellectual. 

Results are combined for 1,310 
men who have been out of college for 
four years or more. It was found that 
little relation existed between activi- 
ties and college earnings, that working 
students graduate at a more advanced 
age, and that good scholastic records 
and early graduation interlock. Other 
tables show that immediate selection 
of the field of work has also been a 
factor of success. 


- 
‘“‘Methods”’ in Chemistry 
Reviewing arithmetic for two 


weeks at the opening of the term is 
one of the novel suggestions advanced 
by Herman Schlundt, writing on 
“Twenty Years of Experimenting in 
Teaching College Chemistry” for the 
June Journal of Chemical Education. 
Elimination of such small technical 
difficulties as trouble with decimal 
points is advocated as smoothing the 
way for later progress. 

Too many experimental demonstra- 
tions which superficially interest, but 
really confuse, the student are criti- 
cized by this writer. He approves 
daily tests for which texts may be 
used, and counts this with class work 
for 50 per cent of the final grade. 
Laboratory work and the final exam- 
ination each count for 25 per cent. 
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From this, he has found that grades 
will usually fall in a curve, from 
which they must be adapted to the 
University of Missouri grading scale. 

Two extra sessions are held each 
week for failing students. At mid- 
semesters it is found that one-third 
of the usual class of three hundred 
fifty have fallen below 50 points, the 
dividing line between passing and 
failing. He questions the advisability 
of sectioning and placing these stu- 
dents in groups of ability according to 
individual preparation and mentality, 
and feels that it is better for the poor 
students to be in contact with a high 
level, even if it means that the strug- 
gle is intense. 


we 
The Junior College 


With the incomparable growth of 
the junior-college movement in west- 
ern states, it is but natural to turn 
there when we attempt to consider the 
future of this type of institution and 
its effect on other agencies of higher 
education. A glance at the table of 
contents of education publications 
shows that this question is one contin- 
ually confronting the reading public. 
The lay magazines treat the subject 
in some degree, although often in the 
indulgent tone of those who regard a 
phenomenon which is neither perma- 
nent nor secure. California represents 
the highest concentration of junior 
colleges, and correspondingly, educ- 
tion journals published there are filled 
with news about this type of college. 

The June issue of the California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education de- 
votes the space of four articles from 
twenty-nine to the subject of the 
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junior college. Walter A. Hall and 
Frank C. Touton present “A Follow- 
Up Study of Chaffey Junior College 
drodieens: ” This college is located in 
San Bernardino County in California, 
and draws seven-tenths of its students 
from the county; four-sevenths are 
graduates of the Chaffey High 
School. One-third of the drop-outs, 
in the period studied, from 1916 to 
1924, entered other colleges or uni- 
versities; three-fourths of the grad- 
uates enrolled in other institutions. 
Those who entered universities usu- 
ally dropped noticeably in scholarship, 
but those in small colleges or in teach- 
ers’ colleges were more successful. 
Lewis W. Smith, superintendent of 
the Berkeley schools, has written on 
“Counselling and Guidance Problems 
in the Junior College.” He feels 
that the junior college must aim to 
produce a student able to choose his 
vocation, to attain scholastic independ- 
ence, and to work independently or, 
if he does not intend to continue his 
education but intends to enter a voca- 
tion, to be able to meet the responsi- 
bilities of adult life, and to conduct 
himself with maturity. Mr. Smith 
advocates the assignment of groups of 
students to one counselor who will 
be the adviser throughout college life. 
“Junior College Library Service” 
is written by Gertrude Memmler. She 
summarizes the results of question- 
naire replies from fifty-three colleges 
in nineteen states and concludes: (1) 
The book collections of the junior- 
college library, while ordinarily 
small, are growing rapidly, but sel- 
dom exceed the total of five thousand 
volumes. (2) It is a one-librarian 
institution as a rule, housed in simple 
quarters affording the students free 
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access to the books. (3) The condi- 
tions, on the whole, do not compare 
favorably with the standards recom- 
mended by the American Library 
Association, for high schools. 

The fourth article on junior col- 
leges in this particular issue of the 
California magazine is “The Los 
Angeles Junior College” by Ray O. 
Diether. This junior college, which 
occupies the plant outgrown by the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, was opened in September of 
1929 and found 1,367 applicants 
where it had anticipated 800. Over 
80 per cent of the enrollment was in 
semi-professional courses, the others 
being in the university preparatory 
course. Although entrance is restricted 
to residents of Los Angeles, it was 
expected that the 1930 enrollment 
would reach twenty-two hundred. 

Another California slant is embod- 
ied in the article Aubrey Douglass, 
head of the Department of Education 
of Claremont Colleges, contributed 
to the May issue of School Life. 
Mr. Douglass is primarily interested 
in the effect of the junior college on 
the enrollment of the college of lib- 
eral arts. He finds that although all 
colleges are still growing, the percent- 
age of increase is not so large as for- 
merly, and it is the small liberal-arts 
college which is suffering. The four- 
year college is also tending to become 
top-heavy, since its junior and senior 
enrollment is far surpassing that in the 
lower division: 

Mr. Douglass feels that when a 
junior college is within the geograph- 
ical range, increasing numbers of stu- 
dents will be drawn to it and that only 
those small four-year colleges which 
have a significant contribution will 
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continue to draw students who are 
actuated solely by a desire for scho- 
lastic achievement, unless they seek 
with it the pleasures of campus life 
or the personal refinement which is 
still attributed by some to the purely 
cultural education. 

Another west-coast view comes 
from William F. Pool, writing for the 
Washington Education Journal on 
“Comparative Costs of Junior and 
Senior Colleges,” an article appearing 
in the January issue. He predicts the 
continuance of the junior college as 
presenting a financial saving, citing 
figures which tend to show that junior 
colleges may be and are operated for 
$185 per capita, while universities are 
commonly operated at an individual 
cost of from $550 to $750. 

. Rees H. Hughes, writing on “The 
Public Junior Colleges in Kansas” for 
the June issue of the School Review, 
describes the situation in Kansas, 
where junior colleges have been or- 
ganized since 1917. The first two 
ventures in the field did not survive, 
but the ten which have been founded 
since 1918 are at present flourishing 
institutions. From data collected 
from these institutions, he concludes: 


1. Less than 50 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the junior college for the 
' first year remain for the second year. 
2. Although only 19 per cent of the 
graduates continue with general col- 
legiate courses, the junior colleges 
seem to have specialized in this one 
type of work. Thirty-six per cent 
of the graduates enter professional 
courses, and they should be able to 
pursue suitable preprofessional courses 
in junior colleges, 29 per cent of the 
graduates enter teaching, but they 
have been able to secure little training 
for teaching in junior colleges; and 
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16 per cent of the graduates do not 
continue their education, and these 
should be able to secure suitable vo- 
cational training or finishing courses 
in junior college. 

3. While 26 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the junior colleges live 
outside the district where they attend 
junior college, no tuition ts charged 
these students in six of the colleges, 
and the tuition charged in the four 
others covers only a small part of the 
cost. This practice does not seem 
right in principle. The junior college 
should plan to serve a district with a 
radius of at least twenty miles, and 
the cost of the operation should be 
borne by the district with the aid of 
the state. 

4. In some cases the courses overlap, 
and the activities duplicate those in 
the senior high school. A reorgani- 
zation should be effected which will 
co-ordinate more closely and more 
efficiently these two units in the 
public-school system. 


The reader will recall in this con- 
nection the rather divergent opinions 
expressed by Mr. Reeves and Mr. 
Rainey in the October number of 
this JouRNAL. 

All this mass of opinion and fact 
seems to point that the junior college 
is at once a factor which offers new 
fields of growth in the educational 
system, and presents a serious prob- 
lem to existing agencies. Since the 
university is growing more rapidly 
than its facilities and resources, it wel- 
comes the preparatory function of the 
junior college, but the junior college 
does present a real problem for the 
small college which is being forced 
into economic competition with a less 
expensive institution offering similar 
advantages. 
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Tue Amherst graduate who ranks in 
the upper fifth of his class has one 
chance in five of making a place for 
himself in Who’s Who, in contrast 
with the other members of the class, 
who have one possibility in twelve, 
according to “Gentlemen or Success,” 
a statistical article written by Irving 
S. Posner, a Senior of 1930, and pub- 
lished in the Amherst Graduates? 
Quarterly for August. Amherst men 
marry at a median of six years after 
graduation although the average is 
eight years. Against 1.8, the average 
number of children, the most com- 
mon number is two. Ninety-two per 
cent of the students marry, but only 
80 per cent of those who kept to the 
“gentleman’s mark” of below 80, 
reached the point of being able to 
support a wife. 


Ar rut Alumnae Week-end Con- 
ference on American History held at 
Mount Holyoke College on October 
10 and 11, prominent speakers in- 
cluded Andrew C. McLaughlin, of 
the University of Chicago; Dixon 
Ryan Fox, of Columbia University; 
Professor Ellis of Mount Holyoke 
College; and Miss C. Louise Avery, 
assistant curator in the Department of 
Decorative Arts in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Is REPORTING the results of ten 
years of investigation of the value of 
intelligence tests as an aid in admitting 
students to the engineering courses at 
Cooper Union in New York City, 
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Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, declares that a student’s high- 
school record contains the surest 
promise of success in college: 


The series of intelligence and placement 
tests developed is improving each year, but 
no one can maintain that these tests are 
infallible. The solution of the problem 
seems to be that of weighing the reports of 
the high school against the results of the 
intelligence and placement tests and find- 
ing a balance. 


Aurnoucn the material treated 
dates back for two years or more, the 
Annual Report of the General Edu- 
cation Board for 1928-1929 is so 
filled with implications for education 
in general and so significant of specific 
tendencies as to warrant attention 
commensurate with its interest. With 
the reorganization of the Rockefeller 
boards, the previous branches have 
been articulated by the merging of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial in the name of the former, and 
the creation of a dividing line be- 
tween the province of that body and 
the General Education Board, to 
which has now been given the pro- 
motion of education in the United 
States. 

The work of the General Education 
Board has fallen into rather sharply 
defined periods, as it was felt that it 
could best serve by promoting specific 
phases of educational development. 
From 1902 until 1919, major efforts 
and expenditures were devoted to 
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the increasing of college endowment 
funds. From 1919 to 1924 efforts 
were turned toward raising the salaries 
of teachers. Since 1924, the Board 
has felt that these first two provisions 
are being taken care of by other 
agencies, and has turned to the im- 
provement of the quality of higher 
education and to assistance with re- 
search work. 

During the first-mentioned period, 
the Board gave $15,700,000 to one 
hundred twenty colleges and univer- 
sities in thirty-seven states. This 
helped them to increase their endow- 
ments by $50,000,000. With Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller’s 1919 Christ- 
mas-Day gift of $50,000,000 the 
movement for augmenting teachers’ 
salaries began. This was distributed 
to two hundred three institutions in 
forty states and thirty-six institutions 
for negroes in sixteen states. This 
meant adding $120,000,000 to col- 
lege endowments. 

During the period from 1900 to 
1924, population had increased 50 
per cent. Attendance in elementary 
and secondary schools had increased 
40 per cent; in colleges and profes- 
sional schools, 250 per cent; and in 
graduate departments, 400 per cent. 
Feeling that the needs of educational 
systems had once again undergone 
a change, the Rockefeller interests 
shifted their support to the giving of 
fellowships, stimulation of honors 
courses and assistance with research 
projects. 

According to the donor’s wishes, an 
investigation was undertaken in the 
south, to discover the best way of 
remedying existing educational sys- 
tems. Knowing that an entire public- 
school system could not be presented, 
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even with their resources, and feeling 
that superimposed systems never 
achieve the maximum of value, the 
funds were in this instance used to 
promote scientific farming, in order 
that a tax system might make good 
schools possible. After 1919, this 
field, too, seemed to be receiving good 
local support, and the Board turned 
to the improvement of quality rather 
than the encouragement of numbers. 

In 1926, the Board established a 
Division of Industrial Art, to promote 
traveling displays and to aid the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial 
Art. Other recent activities include 
large appropriations for research and 
advanced study in the physical and 
biological sciences and in medical edu- 
cation, the provision of buildings for 
medical units, and for research in the 
field of the humanities. 


By unanimous vote of the faculty 
of Amherst College the old code of 
restrictions determining the eligibility 
of students to engage in athletics and 
other outside activities has been 
changed. According to the new sys- 
tem, “all students in Amherst Col- 
lege, except Freshmen, are considered 
eligible for the outside activities of 
the College, unless debarred for disci- 
plinary reasons by the Administration 
Committee.” This means that here- 
after no man will be declared ineligi- 
ble for varsity athletics because of 
scholastic deficiencies. 


By rue terms of the will of the late 
Henry Clay Folger, former president 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, a fund of approximately 
$10,000,000 was created for the 
support of the Folger Shakespeare 
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Memorial at Washington, where a 
building to house Mr. Folger’s monu- 
mental Shakespeare collection is now 
under construction. The trustees of 
Amherst College have been named as 
the administrators of this fund, in 
compensation for which services an 
amount not less than $100,000 or 
more than $250,000 is to be paid to 
Amherst College annually. 


Tue Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is in- 
augurating a program to continue the 
intellectual relationship of its mem- 
bers with their Alma Mater, by the 
installation of a series of mimeo- 
graphed lectures with suggested 
additional lists of reference books. 

The program is under the direction 
of Merritt Adamson, president of 
the Alumni Association of Southern 
California. Mr. Adamson comments 
upon the plans thus: 


The lectures could not possibly cover 
the field thoroughly in any subject, the 
purpose being to furnish detailed informa- 
tion on current developments in_ special 
fields, bringing the alumnus up to 1930 
and succeeding years in the particular sub- 
ject in which he or she is vitally interested. 
Each alumni member will have the oppor- 
tunity of selecting two subjects in which he 
is Most interested, and the series of lectures 
will be mailed out periodically as a supple- 
ment to the alumni magazine, thereby con- 
solidating mailing costs. 


Despite the predictions by Regent 
Harry L. Butler that proposed cur- 
riculum changes at the University of 
Wisconsin would “lessen educational 
opportunity, increase educational costs, 
and eventually bring about the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges at Mil- 
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waukee and Madison,” the projected 
departure from the _ conventional 
routine was passed. In the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Magazine these plans are 
summarized as follows: 


The most important of the changes 
scheduled for this fall are those providing 
that Freshmen be given placement and 
attainment examinations to determine their 
class standing, that all students completing 
the sophomore year be given a certificate 
of graduation in liberal studies, that all 
Sophomores not attaining certain standards 
be eliminated before continuing in the 
junior year, that Master’s degrees be given 
in four years to students fulfilling certain 
requirements and that the University ac- 
cept as students, persons who are not can- 
didates for a degree. 


President Frank remarked, in his 
comments on the controversy, that 
none of Regent Butler’s pessimistic 
predictions are apt to take place, cited 
the fact that Greek-letter societies’ 
scholarship would of necessity improve 
as an argument in favor of the new 
plan, and pronounced the challenge: 
“We are going to notify the loafer 
that the University cannot be con- 
verted into a high class country club.” 


Prans for the rebuilding of the fa- 
mous Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
one of the greatest libraries in the 
world, have been revealed by mem- 
bers of a commission which is making 
a tour of the leading college libraries 
of the United States. The Bodleian 
Library now contains more than 
1,300,000 books, including one of the 
largest collections of old and valuable 
books that is constantly being used by 
scholars from all parts of the world. 
The members of the commission, who 
have been brought to this country 
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by the Rockefeller Foundation, are: 
Sir Henry A. Miers, chairman; Sir 
Frederic G. Kenyon, director of the 
British Museum; Sir Edmund K. 
Chambers, George N. Clark, Henry 
R. F. Harrod, and Kenneth Sisam. 


Recenrty at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Brown University, Chief 
Justice Hughes deplored the dissipa- 
tion of student energy in multifarious 
student activities, particularly during 
the junior and senior years and sug- 
gested that Phi Beta Kappa take well- 
organized steps, especially during 
senior-college years, to protect the 
intellectual life of promising students. 


Aone recent gifts to universities is 
that of $175,000 to the University of 
Kansas for a student hospital. The 
donor is Mrs. J. B. Watkins. 


Tue Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, in his 1930 report considers the 
status of the denominational college: 


It is not an idle question as to whether 
the Christian church is to withdraw entirely 
from the field of higher education. Little 
by little it is being forced from this its last 
stronghold. Believers in the importance of 
the Christian element in education need 
therefore to face the question frankly and 
fearlessly. 

Our answer to the question with which 
we started then is this: We do not believe 
that we know whether the Christian church 
is to remain permanently in the field of 
higher education, or will gradually retreat 
from this field as it has from all others. 
But we believe so profoundly in the neces- 
sity for the perpetuation of the Christian 
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spirit and the Christian philosophy in edu- 
cation, that we believe that the Christian 
church should address itself vigorously to a 
study to determine what program it must 
follow now to assure to itself the perpetua- 
tion of that influence. What the result of 
that study may reveal we cannot assert with 
positiveness, but we feel confident that it 
will indicate that the church must place its 
emphasis upon quality and not upon quan- 
tity, must limit itself to a field which it can 
dominate, must concentrate upon a small 
number of strong institutions which can 
exercise a commanding influence; and, 
above all, must make these institutions so 
distinctly and unquestionably Christian that 
they may permeate the whole field of 
higher education with their spirit and their 
ideals. Along this path the future of the 
church would seem to lie. 


Tue University of California’s new 
$1,800,000 International House, built 
with funds provided by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., as part of a world- 
wide plan to promote international 
understanding, was opened recently. 
The Berkeley institution is the second 
of four such structures in the world. 
The first International House was 
established six years ago in New 
York, where it attained such a marked 
degree of success and influence that 
similar houses to be in operation in 
August, 1931, are now under con- 
struction in Chicago and Paris. 


Tue new president of the University 
of Illinois, Harry W. Chase, speak- 
ing recently before the Cook County 
alumni of his institution, protested 
against the opinion that too many stu- 
dents are going to college. He stressed 
the function of the university as a 
social instrument and observed that 


scores of thousands of people are going to 
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lead fuller and richer and better lives be- 
cause they have known its influence. They 
have come in contact with ideas. Their 
horizons have broadened, and they go back 
to the communities from which they came 
better citizens and better men and women, 
in a better position to cope in the great 
experiment of American life. 

If we think about this mission of our 
state university in these times, I do not be- 
lieve that too large a proportion of our boys 
and girls are going to universities. 


Durine the last year, Northwestern 
University developed an orientation 
program for Freshmen differing from 
the usual Freshman Week now so 
popular at many institutions. During 
the first few days of the fall semester, 
the entering class of approximately 
nine hundred students was divided 
into groups of twelve, each in charge 
of an upperclassman delegated with 
the responsibility of seeing that his 
wards became initiated into the life of 
the University. The plan includes the 
continuance of the upperclass advisers 
during the first six weeks, in order to 
check up and discover how each stu- 
dent has adapted himself to his new 
environment. 


Tue Experimental College of the 
University of Wisconsin has begun its 
fourth year; its first class, after two 
years of special work, transferred to 
the regular courses of the University. 
Many people over the country have 
been much interested in how these 
students ranked with the students who 
had taken the traditional course. A 
recent study completed by Mr. John 
Bergstresser, former Fellow at the 
college and now Recorder of the 
Bureau of Graduate Records and Ref- 
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erence, indicates:that graduates of the 
Experimental College maintain marks 
equal to those of the average Junior 
who had taken the regular courses. 

The survey is based on the report 
of the marks made by 66 students of 
the Experimental College who have 
completed their junior year in the Uni- 
versity. Of the 120 students enrolled 
in the first class of the Experimental 
College these are the only ones who 
returned to the University in 1929. 
The remaining members of the first 
class either left school at the end of 
their freshman or sophomore years 
or transferred to other schools. Of 
the 66 graduates who entered the 
junior class, 43 received fair marks, 
16 maintained high averages, and only 
seven rated low. 


Tue conference on Educational 
Guidance was held at Northwestern 
University on October 24 and 25. The 
conference was concerned with prob- 
lems of both secondary and higher 
education. Among the speakers were 
C. S. Yoakum, vice-president of the 
University of Michigan, who spoke on 
“Guidance Work in Higher Educa- 
tion,” and Ben D. Wood, of Columbia 
University, who discussed guidance 
techniques. 


A conrerence for foreign students 
coming to United States colleges and 
universities this academic year was 
held September 15 to 20 at the Storm 
King School at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Education. 
This conference was sponsored by 
Chester D. Pugsley, Peekskill, New 
York, banker. 











-- EDITORIAL COMMENTS -- 


HEN, early in 1929, the 
Association of American 
Colleges protested to the 


graduate schools of the nation against 
the current method of training college 
teachers, they vividly pictured a prob- 
lem which has been discussed from 
varying points of view for a decade or 
more and which has stimulated a 
wholesome degree of thought and heat 
of argument by graduate faculties. 
Already, three points of view have 
emerged. As would be expected, the 
conservative graduate professor is con- 
vinced that the current methods of 
preparation are reasonably adequate, 
and, if better preparation for college 
teachers is sought, it can be secured by 
setting and maintaining higher stand- 
ards of scholarship and scholarliness 
for the attaining of the research de- 
gree now commonly known as the 
Doctor of Philosophy. The conserv- 
atives are numerous and constitute 
what may be called the right wing. A 
second group in the graduate faculties 
believe that improvement can be 
attained by adding to the graduate- 
school curriculum professional train- 
ing for college teachers for the sixty 
to eighty per cent of the doctors who 
became college teachers. They advo- 
cate survey courses in college instruc- 
tion, organization and administration, 
and teaching under supervision in the 
freshman area where many graduate 
students are now employed as teach- 
ers. They are the party of the center. 
The left wing advocates a clear-cut 
breaking away from present practice. 


Its members would frankly establish 
a teaching degree whose standards 
would be extensive scholarship rather 
than intensive specialization. Harvard 
University moved in this direction by 
establishing the degree of Doctor of 
Education, and a few other graduate 
schools have followed this conspicuous 
lead. The Association of American 
Colleges raised the question in its 
gentle protest of 1929. 

We are fortunate in this issue of the 
JourNaL to present Professor Rich- 
ardson’s vigorous presentation of the 
position of one of the members of the 
left wing. He believes that the poli- 
cies of the right and center are en- 
tirely inadequate to meet the situation 
for reasons which he fully describes. 
Whether or not his solution of the 
problem is sufficiently practical for 
graduate deans to seek to put in opera- 
tion in the near future, and he has his 
doubts about it, is not important. The 
value of his article lies in the clarity 
with which he presents his plan, and 
opens for discussion the subject of the 
organization of a distinctly different 
curriculum for college teachers. 

W. W.C. 


NE of the most impressive and 
important experiments in the 

field of higher education undertaken 
in recent years is reported by Professor 
Hudelson in an article which we pub- 
lish in this number. Both from the 
point of view of financial administra- 
tion of universities and from that of 
educational policy, no single experi- 
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ment conducted in recent years prob- 
ably has more widespread implications 
than has this which he reports. 

He has demonstrated that, under 
carefully controlled conditions in one 
institution, the teaching of students 
in large classes was found to be even 
more effective than is small-section 
teaching. As he points out, the eco- 
nomic and educational advantages re- 
sulting from his investigation are 
likely to be widespread, if not epoch- 
making. A word of caution, however, 
seems to be in order. Not a few 
educators have been perhaps too san- 
guine in their complete and uncritical 
acceptance of Professor Hudelson’s 
able work. 

In the natural sciences, findings 
similar in scope to those of Dr. Hudel- 
son would have stimulated a score of 
other investigations seeking to verify 
and amplify the work of the original 
investigator. Until such investiga- 
tions had been conducted a healthy 
skepticism would pervade the thinking 
of all workers in the field. The same 
skepticism might well carry over more 
extensively into educational experi- 
mentation generally. 

The need of more burrowing into 
the problems of class-size is particu- 
larly pressing since to date few, if 
any, measures of the more intangible 
results of educational procedures have 
been developed. Dr. Hudelson’s con- 
clusions have been drawn from the 
performance of students on a series 
of objective tests, but it is generally 
agreed that tests of this type are still 
in a pioneer stage of development. 
Until measures are developed for 
testing the ability of a student to 
evaluate information critically, to gen- 
eralize, and to evolve and test his own 
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hypotheses, investigations such as that 
reported by Dr. Hudelson must be 
recognized as merely tentative. 

Fortunately, the work of carrying 
forward the movement of objective 
testing seems to be assured by the 
projected appropriation of half a mil- 
lion dollars by the General Education 
Board for a ten-year program of 
research in this field. Likely, the 
findings of Wood, Tyler, and their 
associates will speed up the entire 
testing movement. But, until much 
more sensitive instruments have been 
devised, administrators should not ac- 
cept too readily conclusions that are 
arrived at from the use of the admit- 
tedly rough objective tests now in 
use. This amounts to observing that 
Dr. Hudelson has not closed the 
question of class-size, but that instead 
he has completed an _ experiment 
which should properly be followed by 
many others. 


oa. chapter in adminis- 
trative policy in higher edu- 
cation is that re-opened by Dean 
Freeman in his article on military 
training. The recent ruling of Attor- 
ney-General Mitchell concerning the 
status of military training in land- 
grant colleges has brought up for 
discussion a question which had for 
years been regarded as closed, but 
since the Government has given land- 
grant colleges more leeway in their 
administration of the teaching of mili- 
tary science, Dean Freeman’s article 
is most apropos. 

Army officers assigned to the col- 
leges have unfortunately been all too 
conservative in their educational phi- 
losophy, and there are many, if not 
the majority, of the faculties of the 
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country who feel that the time is ripe 
for a redeal, if not along the lines 
that Dean Freeman suggests, then 
along some other scheme of change. 
The editors of the JournaL are 
happy to have had the opportunity 
to present Dean Freeman’s proposed 
program of development, and it is 
to be hoped that in these pages we 
may in future months present other 
discussions of the problem, some per- 
haps from the military point of view. 


AST month in this department we 
commented briefly upon the po- 
litical upheaval in the University of 
Mississippi, and expressed the hope 
that in a subsequent number we might 
present to our readers a complete story 
of what happened. Between our last 
number and this, however, the job has 
been ably done in the New Republic 
for September 17, by Mr. John B. 
Hudson, staff representative of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
manager of its Mississippi bureau. 
We refer our readers to Mr. Hudson’s 
article, which gives a complete story 
of Governor Bilbo’s spoils system, not 
only at the University of Mississippi, 
but also at Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and the 
State College for Women. From 
Mr. Hudson’s article these pertinent 
facts have been gleaned: First, from 
the three institutions 179 faculty 
members have already been dropped, 
and the positions of 233 have been 
jeopardized. Second, the man chosen 
as Chancellor of the University had 
never earned a college degree up to 
the time of his appointment, and had 
until this summer been engaged as a 
small-lot real-estate agent in Jackson. 
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Third, the new president of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College had 
“struggled five long years there to 
pass a four-year course for his degree 
of B.S.” Before his appointment, he 
served as public-relations director of a 
Mississippi public utility. Fourth, the 
State College for Women, the first 
state-supported woman’s college to be 
established in the United States, has 
as its new president a man who earned 
his first college degree last summer. 
Fifth, many of the teaching positions 
made vacant by the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the three faculties have been 
filled by poliiical henchmen of the 
governor, and other legislators have 
been distributed on the pay-rolls in 
maintenance positions of one sort or 
another. One state representative 
has been made night watchman at the 
University, another “captain of the 
grass-cutters,” and others are drawing 
salaries as proctors. 

We recommend our readers to Mr. 
Hudson’s article. Governor Bilbo 
apparently has ambitions to go to the 
United States Senate, and the theory 
is that he seeks complete control of 
the Democratic party in his state so 
that he may swing votes for the elec- 
tion in 1934. Fortunately, however, 
organized education within and with- 
out the state has begun to controvert 
his plans. The American Medical 
Association is now, it is reported, in- 
vestigating the personnel of the medi- 
cal school, and it seems likely that the 
association may withdraw its recogni- 
tion. Similarly, the Association of 
Southern Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is at work checking all the 
new faculties. 

W. H.C. 
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An Educational Philosopher 


THe Sources oF ScIENCE IN Epuca- 
TION, by John Dewey. New York: 
Horace Liveright, 1929. 77 pp. (Kappa 
Delta Pi lecture series) $1.50. 

The extensive and varied investigations 
in recent years which aim to make educa- 
tion more scientific have now reached a 
stage where a critical inquiry into the 
sources of a science of education is oppor- 
tune. In many instances, failure to under- 
stand the nature and function of science 
with relation to educational procedure has 
led to such errors as overrating the scientific 
significance of conclusions reached because 
these conclusions have been obtained 
through the use of techniques borrowed 
from old and well-established sciences, and 
turning narrow scientific conclusions into 
comprehensive practical rules for guiding 
the highly complex processes of education. 
Dr. Dewey’s book, although brief, is a 
valuable contribution toward making clear 
the nature and function of the science of 
education. 

Dr. Dewey uses the word “science” in a 
wide sense to signify “the existence of sys- 
tematic methods of inquiry, which, when 
they are brought to bear on a range of facts, 
enable us to understand them better and to 
control them more intelligently, less hap- 
hazardly and with less routine.” He says: 
“There is no more a special independent 
science of education than there is of bridge- 
making. But material drawn from other 
sciences furnishes the content of educa- 
tional science when it is focused on the 
problems that arise in education.” With 
regard to the various sciences which are 
sources of scientific content in education, he 
gives especial attention to the discussion of 
psychology, sociology, and philosophy. 

This book, which records a lecture given 
by Dr. Dewey before Kappa Delta Pi, 


an international honor society in education, 
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contains apt illustrations, and is divided by 
numerous subheads, both of which are val- 
uable aids to the reader. 


Essays IN Honor OF JOHN Dewey. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 

xi + 425 pp. $4.00. 

This book contains essays on various 
problems in the field of philosophy, con- 
tributed in honor of Dr. John Dewey by 
his former and present colleagues, and pre- 
sented to him on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday. The twenty-nine essays 
“are not intended to represent a ‘school’ of 
thought, nor to suggest a consistent body 
of doctrine.” ‘The nature of this book can 
best be indicated by the titles of the essays 
and the names of the authors. These are 
as follows: 

Personality: How to Develop It in the Family, 
the School, and Society, Felix Adler 
Religious Values and Philosophical Criticism, 

Edward Scribner Ames 
Evolution and Time, Albert G. A. Balz 
Art, Action, and Affective States, Harold Chap- 

man Brown 
Two Basic Issues in the Problem of Meaning 

and of Truth, Edwin Burtt 
Kant, Aquinas, and the Problem of Reality, 

Cornelius Clifford 
A Pragmatic Approach to Being, William 

Forbes Cooley 
Consolation and Control: A Note om the In- 

terpretation of Philosophy, John J. Coss 
A Philosophy of Experience as a Philosophy of 

Art, Irwin Edman 
Dimensions of Universality in Religion, Hor- 

ace L. Friess 
A Criticism of Two of Kant’s Criteria of the 

Aesthetic, Kate Gordon 
A Pragmatic Critique of the Historico-Genetic 

Method, Sidney Hook 
Certain Conflicting Tendencies within the 

Present-Day Study of Education, William 

H. Kilpatrick 
Causality, Sterling P. Lamprecht 
Externalism in American Life, M.T. McClure 
The Nature of the Past, George H. Mead 
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The Empiricist and Experimentalist Temper 
in the Middle Ages: A Prolegomenon to 
the Study of Mediaeval Science, Richard 
McKeon 

A Functional View of Morals, Simon F. Mac- 
Lennan 

A Materialistic Theory of Emergent Evolu- 
tion, William Pepperell Montague 

What Is Meant by Social Activity? Ernest C. 
Moore 

The Cult of Chronology, Helen Huss Park- 
hurst 

Dualism in Metaphysics and Practical Philos- 
ophy, John Herman Randall, Jr. 

Prolegomena to a Political Ethics, A. K. Rogers 

Radical Empericism and Religion, Herbert W. 
Schneider 

The Réle of the Philosopher, T. V. Smith 

A Methodology of Thought, John Storck 

Individualism and American Life, James H. 
Tufts 

Looking to Philosophy, Matilde Castro Tufts 

Some Implications of Locke’s Procedure, Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge. 

These various essays appeal to many in- 
terests of persons concerned with philoso- 
phy, and the especial ability of each author 
to deal with the problem of his essay assures 
an able treatment of it. 

J. H. Coursautr 
University of Missouri 


A Matter of Great Moment 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIoNs, by Daniel A. Prescott. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1930. (Harvard Studies in Education, 
Vol. XIV) iv + 168 pp. $2.50. 

This is a report of two years of Euro- 
pean field work conducted under the 
auspices of the Bureau of International 
Research of Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College. Professor Prescott’s strength 
lies in his terseness and in his analytical 
attitude. He has dealt with the social forces 
which are influencing education in various 
western European countries with respect 
to international relations. 

His method of presentation is the singling 
out of striking instances, and the presenta- 
tion of them at the expense of a systematic 
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exploration of the social terrain discussed. 
When he talks about tradition as a social 
force, he devotes most of his space to Eng- 
lish public schools. When he talks about 
national consciousness, he expatiates upon 
the cultural unity campaign for the recon- 
struction of civic training in postwar Ger- 
many. When he deals with the influence 
of the organized opinion of teachers, he 
speaks of the French Teachers’ Union, 
and a few other instances. The role of 
organizations external to official education 
is discussed principally in relation to the 
League of Nations Union in Great Britain. 

As one may surmise from this plan of 
treatment, one of the author’s purposes is 
defeated. He frequently insists upon the 
necessity of breaking up the naive practice 
of regarding the educational situation in any 
nation as uniform. The experience of the 
child in a parochial school in Bavaria is 
quite a different thing from that of the child 
in an elementary school on Berlin’s east 
side, and of this general proposition the 
author is entirely aware. But he has not 
hit upon the means of rendering this the 
most manifest. Now the human geogra- 
phers have succeeded in describing a number 
of regions within nations; and, had Pres- 
cott organized his investigations with refer- 
ence to these regions, he might have painted 
a better picture. He could have concen- 
trated his somewhat diffuse efforts to 
familiarize himself with the situation in 
western Europe upon communities which 
were selected as typical of these functionally 
defined localities. 

The scope of the study is such as to invite 
direct comparison with the volumes in 
process of publication under the general 
editorship of Professor Charles E. Merriam 
of the University of Chicago, entitled 
“Studies in the Making of Citizens.” There 
is less refinement of social scientific analysis 
in Prescott’s work, though the orientation 
toward international attitudes leads to a 
distinctive emphasis. In particular, he 
makes much of the infiltration technique of 
the League of Nations Union, and of the 
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newer scientific ideals of education in “‘de- 
emotionalizing the setting in which inter- 
national problems are seen.” 

Prescott’s eye for social realism seems 
singularly blind to the problem presented 
by Communism. He speaks in favor of the 
“scientific attitude” in contrast with the 
inculcation of “predetermined attitudes.” 
But his mind is so full of concern for atti- 
tudes favorable toward the League of Na- 
tions that he is able to ignore Communism. 
He comments approvingly on German ele- 
mentary education as a combatant for the 
destructive ideology of Communism, but 
he has no genuine hearing for the Com- 
munists to offer in his teaching program. 
Just how vividly is the Communist chal- 
lenge to the Western World to be pre- 
sented to the youth in the schools? Will 
there be opportunity for prolonged and fair- 
minded consideration of this challenge? 
And just how early are pupils to have these 
“unsettling” experiences? 

Professor Prescott has written an un- 
commonly stimulating monograph on a 
matter of the greatest moment. His work 
is good enough to invite comparison with 
the best that social science has to offer. 

Harovp D. LasswELL 


Unwwersity of Chicago 


A Potpourri 


INDIVIDUALITY AND SociAL REsTRAINT, 
by George Ross Wells. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1929. xii-+ 
248 pp. $2.50. 

The thesis which Mr. Wells presents in 
this book is neither new nor incisive. He 
has accepted as his fundamental postulate 
the threadbare notion of an intrinsic dis- 
harmony between man and his group which 
parades under the many guises of a conflict 
between individual and society, biological 
urge and social compulsion, natural inclina- 
tion and dictates of custom. His point of 
perspective is epitomized in the declaration 
of “the irresistible necessity of social restric- 
tion on the one hand, and the immovable 
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nature of man, his animal desires, his 
natural selfishness, on the other. These 
two are in continual conflict.” The author’s 
point of view and treatment clearly imply 
that the social process and individual experi- 
ence take place in this field of struggle. 
Here arise individual defects and social 
problems, the buckling of the individual 
under social pressure, and the maladjust- 
ment of parts inside of the collective 
structure. “Let it be repeated that. social 
problems are the effect of group restric- 
tion.” Among such problems the author 
includes poverty, crime, war, and insanity. 

No one will deny that the point of view 
advanced by the author has a satisfying 
plausibility, which, however, does not make 
less imperative its critical consideration. It 
is regretted that the author has not been 
led to give it such treatment. The investi- 
gation of the ways in which the biological 
impulses of the individual interact with, and 
gain direction from, the expectations of oth- 
ers does not seem to show the intrinsic 
disharmony accepted by the author. Conflict 
seems to arise mainly from conflicting social 
demands rather than from an incongruity 
between a given impulse and a given de- 
mand. It is unfortunate that Mr. Wells 
voices opinions instead of presenting analyses 
of this interaction. Contemporary socio- 
logical studies strongly suggest that indi- 
vidual maladjustment and social problems 
result from a breakdown of orderly ways 
of living. At these points of social dis- 
organization the dictates of custom are most 
indefinite, and the expectations of others are 
most ambiguous. Here strange, bizarre, 
and shocking forms of behavior are most 
likely to appear, not apparently as a result 
of rebellion against severe group pressure, 
but more as a result of conflicting and in- 
decisive definition. The sociologist must 
smile at such declarations as, “Murder, 
theft, rape are entirely natural.” One is 
impelled to call attention to the intimate re- 
lation of such behavior to the confusion and 
disorder of codes of living. Had Mr. Wells 
familiarized himself with the sociological 
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literature on this topic he, at least, might 
have been impelled to defend his thesis, 
if not to change it. 

The reviewer does not wish to convey 
the impression that this book is dogmatic 
or assertive in tone. Indeed, the discussion 
is genial and modest, with the author gra- 
ciously stating, “All that is claimed for the 
following pages is that they constitute a 
sincere attempt to set forth an individual’s 
viewpoint” (p.v). The volume contains 
readable discussions of such topics as the 
stimulus-response mechanism, imagination, 
formation of groups, emotion, thinking, 
structure of groups, leadership, and moti- 
vation. The relation of these diverse topics 
to each other and to the central thesis, for 
the most part, is not evident; yet if together 
they constitute a potpourri, it is at least 
one that is easily digestible. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Who Ought to Go to College?” by 
D. T. Howard, Nation, October 1, 1930. 

“The Rollins Idea,” by Hamilton Holt, 
Nation, October 8, 1930. 


Under the general caption, “On the Col- 
lege Frontier,” the Nation has announced 
a series of eight notable articles beginning 
in the issue of October 1. The authors of 
these articles are: D. T. Howard, North- 
western University; Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Columbia University; Hamilton Holt, Rol- 
lins College; T. Livingston Scholtz, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Herman 
Oliphant, Johns Hopkins University; 
J. E. Kirkpatrick, Olivet College; and 
Constance Warren, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege. The first two articles, reviews of 
which are presented here, are of such high 
caliber that they augur well for the value 
of the entire series. 

Mr. Howard considers from two angles 
the question raised by the title of his article, 
which students are likely to perform suc- 
cessfully in our colleges as they exist and 
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which individuals, selected from our popu- 
lation as a whole, are most likely to achieve 
distinction in their college studies and ben- 
efit society through their later achieve- 
ments? The first question is the more easily 
answered. The capability of students 
depends upon ability, interest, and oppor- 
tunity. Ability is measured very well by 
mental or psychological tests and by high- 
school records. Interest presents a more 
difficult problem, the best clues being found 
in the high-school records, supplemented by 
home and social activities. Opportunity 
depends on objective factors such as finan- 
cial status, health, and home background, 
If these factors are taken into account, the 
admission office can be right in from 80 
per cent to 90 per cent of the cases. The 
second question cannot be answered so 
satisfactorily. Mr. Howard believes that 
anybody who so desires should be able to 
go to college. The trouble seems to be 
that many who do not want to go to col- 
lege matriculate. If colleges “could be 
stripped of their false glamour, and if their 
proper intellectual function could be duly 
emphasized, the larger problem of who 
ought to go to college would be simplified 
and the answer made more clear.” 

Mr. Holt, who is president of Rollins 
College, presents very clearly and directly 
the main features of the experiment going 
forward at that institution. In place of 
lectures and recitations the two-hour con- 
ference plan has been adopted. ‘The two 
periods in the forenoon are devoted pri- 
marily to mental work. The first period in 
the afternoon is usually devoted to labora- 
tory or field work, and the last period to 
athletics, outdoor work, and recreation. 
The conference periods are work periods, 
the teacher being present to assist the stu- 
dent, although of course he does talk to 
the class from time to time. Source mate- 
rial is used whenever possible. The class- 
rooms are informal libraries or laboratories. 
Classes are limited to groups of twenty. 
In order to make such a system effective, 
the instructors have been very carefully 
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chosen. In all cases former students’ opin- 
ions have been sought and accepted. Pres- 
ident Holt voices his faith in the Rollins 
program in the following words: ““What- 
ever we have started at Rollins, it is not a 
cut and dried system. We have given able 
instructors who were dissatisfied with older 
methods an opportunity to experiment with 
more direct means of promoting the intel- 
lectual and aesthetic development of their 
students, and the results have encouraged 
the indefinite continuance of the plan.” 


“The Lord’s College,” by Don Whar- 
ton, Outlook and Independent, Septem- 
ber 24, 1930. 


Bryan Memorial University opened 
September 18 in an abandoned high school. 
The glorious monument to fundamentalism 
with a $5,000,000 endowment and a 
$1,000,000 plant has not materialized. A 
nation-wide money-gathering campaign has 
succeeded in raising $347,000. The build- 
ing was borrowed from the county school 
system. A university in name only, it will 
serve as an academy for the poor youth 
from the hills. In order to assure its per- 
manent adherence to its fundamentalist 
creed an amendment has been written into 
its charter providing that its religious posi- 
tion shall never be changed. The article 
is frankly hostile. 


“The Student Works His Way,” by 
Raymond F. Howes, Outlook and Inde- 
pendent, September 3, 1930. 


A strong case against the idea that it is 
advantageous for a man to work his way 
through college is advanced by Mr. Howes. 
The group to which he thus refers is not 
the casual working class, but those who 
must earn a major portion of their expenses. 
Even for students whose parents could not 
finance a college education, borrowing of 
funds is both possible and desirable. How- 
ever, it is against those parents who could 
finance a college education but hold that 

working one’s way” is desirable that the 
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New 
McGRAW-HILL Books 
in the field of Education 


OBJECTIVE TYPE TESTS 
IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


By Cram V. MANN, Professor of 
Engineering Drawing and Descrip- 
tive Geometry, Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 122 pp. 
Se RST $2.75 


This study presents “‘new-type” tests in 
engineering drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry, describing the tests, their administra- 
tion, and uses. 


REPORTS ON 
EUROPEAN EDUCATION 
By JoHN Griscom, VicTor Cousin, 
and CALVIN E. Stowsg. Edited by 
Epcar W. KNIGHT, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of North Caro 
lina. McGraw-Hill Education Classica. 
819 pp. 5X8, illustrated...... $2.25 


Excerpts from the reports of Griscom, 
Cousin, and Stowe which in the first half 
of the nineteenth century exerted such an 
important influence on the development of 
American educational methods. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND 
EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC 


Edited by CHARLES F. ARROWOOD, 
Professor of the History and Phi- 
losophy of Education, University 
of Texas. McGraw-Hill Education 
Classics. 184 pp. 5 X 8, ——a 

1.75 


This book presents, in his own words 80 
far as is practicable, an account of the 
contributions of Thomas Jefferson to the 
progress of education. 


SUPERVISING EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IN THE AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Paut W. Terry, Professor of 
Education, University of Alabama. 
Sie OR Dee Ok Ge cccscdccscsadd $3.00 


A carefully organized guide book discussing 
the growth, importance, and value of extra- 
curricular activities in secondary schools, 
important types of student organizations, 
problems of organization and supervision 
and student participation in the govern- 
ment of the school. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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article is directed. Evidence is marshaled 
from Cornell, Yale, the University of 
Iowa, and the University of Minnesota to 
show the harmful effects for the student. 
These are: danger to health; poor scholar- 
ship; greatly restricted social life; the pos- 
sibility of the development of inferiority 
complexes. 

More than half the self-supporting stu- 
dents earn their way by doing distasteful 
manual labor for which they receive at 
best 50 cents an hour. In the author’s 
opinion the greatest damage grows out of 
the fact that the average working student 
serves other students. This is a harsh 
ordeal which may do irreparable injury. 
The author stresses yet another danger 
when he says, “There is no surer way of 
perverting the outlook of an ambitious 
youth than to place him for four years in 
an environment where men of lesser tal- 
ents but greater financial support win every 
race for honor and popularity.” The situ- 


ation promises to improve because parents, 
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legislators, philanthropists, and college ad- 
ministrators are beginning to realize the 
seriousness of this problem. 


“The Nobility of the Campus,” by Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, American Mercury, 
October, 1930. 


In this article, the author gossips in an 
entertaining fashion about fraternities. He 
decides that while chapters in the smaller 
colleges appear to specialize in the selection 
of members, all of them are forced to place 
first emphasis upon the financial resources 
of the prospective member. The next em- 
phasis is placed upon participation in activi- 
ties. Although the article is interesting, the 
author has nothing constructive to offer. 
He concludes with the statement that 
“fraternity men seem to be a little less 
intellectual and a little more agreeable than 
the rest,”” but this does not matter because 
it would be useless to attack them even if 
one wished to do so. C. W. Hat 
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